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Article I, 


The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with a View 
of the Progrefi of Society in Europe, from the Subverfion of the 
Roman Empire, to the Beginning of the fixteenth Century. By 
William Robertfon, D. D. Principal of the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, and Hiftoriographer to bis Majefty Sor Scotland. tn Three 
Vols. ato. Pr. 2l. 12s. 6d. Cadell. | 


HIS author has chofen for the fubje& of his pers. 

ance that hiftorical ifthmus from which, to borrow a 
poetical allufion, his reader may have a glimpfe at once of the 
old and the new world. ‘That he may. not drop into’ the latter 
as a mere ftranger, uninformed and undireéted, he is in the firft 
volume conduéted through the fprings of the different events 
that happened from the declenfion of the Roman empire to 
the time of Charles V. ‘ This, however, might have been per- 
formed by any hiftorian, who is mafter of the fubje&, poffeffed 
of a good ftile, and a lively manner; but Dr. Robertfon has 
undertaken a far more important fervice to literature, by trac- 
ing the progrefs of the human mind and manners, of know- 
ledge, arts, and fciences, through their different gradations, | 
during the above period. He has, .in. fome degree, laid open. 
the great bed of time, in which the feeds of. public. revolutions, 
cuftoms, and fyftems of government were ripened into the ap- 
pearances they bore at the time when his hero appeared on the 
ftage of life. He has inveftigated their different ftates of ma- 
turity, and, as it were, engrafted facts upon caufes. , 
Our author fets out with a view of the progrefs of fo~ 
ciety in Europe, with refpe& to interior governmenty- dawsy and 
manners. He gives us a very indifferent idea of the tuithanity 
or juftice of the Romans ; but he tells us, that a9 Gonfola- 
tion for the lofs of liberty, ‘they communicated to: thay new | 

fubjeGs their arts, fciences, language, and manners.’—* 

fays he, began to breathe, and to recover firength after’the.ca- 
lamities 
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lamities which it had undergone ; agriculture was encouraged, 
population encreafed, the ruined cities were rebuilt, new towns 
were founded, an appearance of profperity fucceeded, and re- 
' paired, in fome degree, the havock of war.’ 

As the greateft parg of the firft volume is taken up with proofs 
and illuftrations, we fhould have been glad if the Doétor had 
afcertained the particular periods of this breathing-time in Eu- 
rope, and the countries that enjoyed it. Agricola, we are told 
by his kinfman, the noble hiftorian, endeavoured to polifh the 
Britons, and to introduce among them the gown: but this was 
for the bafe purpofe of enflaving them the more permanently ; 
aid yet Agricola was a man of virtue, tho’ he was a Roman. 
We have no reafon, however, to believe, that even this milder 
plan of fubje&tion was encouraged either by his mafter, or by 
fucceeding prefeéts of Britain; and we are at a lof to find any 
country under the Romans, where the flavery of the inhabi- 
tants was foftened, or meliorated, by the introdution of 
their arts or manners. Trajan’s refcripts, it is true, prove his 
regard to equity and diftributive juftice; but Trajan, even in 
that refpec&t, feems to ftand alone in the lift of the Roman 
emperors, A few excellent characters of philanthropy and 
beneficence fell indeed within this period, bet we cannot find 
fo many as to authorize the propofition laid dowa by the Doc- 
tor, to be general. We are even inclined to think, and we be- 
lieve we are warranted in hiftory, that if Europe enjoyed fuch 
a breathing.time, it was in thofe provinces that were moft re~ 
mote from the iron rod of the Romans, and the leaft fubje&ted 
to their power. 

The following quotation gives us, we believe, 2 very true 
picture of the coufequences of the Roman dominion. 

‘ This ftate, however, was far from being happy, or fa- 
vourable to the improvement of the human mind. The van- 
quifhed nations were difarmed by their conquerors, and over- 
awed by foldiers kept in pay to reftrain them. They were 
given up as a prey to rapacious governors, who plundered them 
with impunity; and were drained of their wealth by exorbitant 
taxes, impofed with fo little attention to the fituation of the 
provinces, that the impofitions were generally encreafed in pro- 
portion to their inability to fupport them. ‘They were de- 
prived of their moft enterprizing citizens, who reforted to a 
diftant capital in queft of preferment, or of riches ; and were 
accuftomed in all their ations to look up to a fuperior, and 

“tamely to receive his commands. Under all thefe depreffing 
circumftances, it was impoffible that they could retain vigour. 
or generofity of mind. The martial and independent fpirit, 


which had diftinguifhed their anceftors; became extin@ among | 
all 
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all the people fubje&ed to the Roman yoke; they lo!t not only 
the habit but even the capacity of deciding for themfelves, or 
of adting from the impulfe of their own minds; and the do- 
minion of the Romans, like that of all great 9 ape des 
graded and debafed the human fpecies.’ 

We muft be of opinion, that this defcription ferves as a 
kind of a defeafance to the Doétor’s preceding obfervation ; for 
what breathing-time could a people thus circumftanced enjoy ? 
How could agriculture be improved, or population encreafed, 
among a people thus miferably circumftanced ? This is a mat- 
ter which can be beft judged by the feelings of mankind. Hif- 
tory, notwithitanding, muft determine the truth of this wri- 
ter’s affertion, that the martial fpirit became extin& among 
all the people fubjeted to the Roman yoke. We apprehend, 
that the very reverfe was the cafe; and that, from the times of 
the Antonini, the martial fpirit was extinguifhed rather at 
Rome itfelf than in the provinces, which furnifhed her with her 
beft armies and braveft generals. 

Our author next gives us a ftate of the countries, from 
whence broke out the irruptions of the barbarous nations who 
overturned the Roman power. On this head we are afraid he 
has introduced a fpecimen of fcepticifm and conjecture that 
may be dangerous to hiftorical evidence. 

‘ The prodigious fwarms which poured in upon thé Empire 
from the beginning of the fourth century to the final extin&tion 
' of the Roman power, have given rife to an opinion that the 
countries whence they iffued were crowded with inhabitants ; 
and various theories have been formed to account for fuch an 
extraordinary degree of population as hath procured thefe 
countries the appellation of ‘The Storehoufe of Nations. But 
if we confider that the countries poffefled by the people who 
invaded the Empire were of vaft extent ; that a great part of 
thefe was covered with woods and marfhes; that fome of the 
moft confiderable of the barbarous nations fubfifted entirely by 
hunting or pafturage, in both which ftates of fociety large tracts 
of land are required for maintaining a few inhabitants; and 
that all of them were ftrangersto the arts, andinduftry, with- 
out which population cannot increafe to any great degree, it is 
evident, that thefe countries could not be fo populous, in an- 
cient times as they are at prefent, when they {till continue to 
be lefs peopled than any other part of Europe or of Afia’ 

We have, in a former volume t, touched upon this fubjed, 
in reviewing a work from which the Doétor feems to have 
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borrowed his ideas as to the population of the northern re- 
gions; but admitting an abatement from the prodigious ac- 
counts mentioned by writers, fome of whom lived in or near 
the times, the numbers of the barbarians, we think, mutt 
greatly exceed thofe affigned to them in political calcula- 
tions. Even by the Doétor’s own relation, we know little or 
nothing of thofe people before this period of their irruption. 
The fa& of their being exceflively numerous, is as ftrongly efta- 
blifhed as the fevereft hiftorical credibility requires ; and feems 
to prove to a certainty, that their aliments, and the manner of 
their exifténce, were friendly to population. The prefent ftate 
of their fuppofed mother-countries is an argument which ought 
to weigh nothing inthis difpute. Let us compare the prefent 
ftate of population upon the African coafts, formerly the gar- 
dens and emporiums of the Roman empire ; let us confult 
the face of thofe Afiatic countries, from whence Xerxes, Mi- 
thridates, Tigranes, and other monarchs, could draw their 
millions in one campaign; let us throw our eyes upon the em- 
pire and capital of the renowned Zenobia; and what ought 
{till to be more decifive, let us compare the population of Pa- 
leftine, as mentioned in holy writ, with the prefent difmal 
and almoft defart ftate of that country ; and we fhall find fo 
many convincing arguments againft oppofing fpeculation to 
facts. Wecannot even reconcile the Doétor’s own accounts, 
general as they are, of the numbers and progrefs of thofe bar- 
barians, to his hiftorical pyrrhonifm on this fubjeé. 

Our author’s account of the circumftances which occafioned 
the downfall of the Roman empire, and the fuccefs of the bar- 
barous nations, is perfpicuous, elegant, and well-founded in 
hiftory. ‘ If a man, fays he, were called to fix upon the pe- 
riod in the hiftory of the world, during which the condition of 
the human race was moft calamitous and afflifled, he would, 
without hefitation, name that which elapfed from the death of 
Theodofius the Great, to the eftablifhment of the Lombards in 
Italy.’ He proceeds to defcribe the univerfal’change which 
thofe barbarians occafioned in the ftate of Europe, and traces, 
trom that diforder, the laws of government now eftablifhed. As 
we apprehend this to be one of the moft inftruétive, as well as 
beft executed parts of his work, we fhall give room to the fol- 
lowing quotation, which is fupported by proper authorities. 

¢ When nations fubject to defpotic government make con- 
quefts, thefe ferve only to extend the dominion and the power 
of their mafter. But armies compofed of freemen conquer for 
themfelves, not for their leaders. ‘The people who overturned 
the Roman Empire, and fettled in its various provinees, were 
of the latter clafs. Not only the different nations that iffued 
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from the north of Europe, which has -always been confidere 
as the feat of liberty, but the Huns and Alans who inhabited 
part of thofe countries which had been marked out as the pe- 
culiar region of fervitude, enjoyed freedom and independance 
to fuch a high degree as feems to be fcarce compatible with a 
ftate of focial union, or with the fubordination neceffary to 
maintain it. They followed the chieftain who. led them forth 
in queft of new fettlements,. not by conftraint, but from choice ; 
not as foldiers whom he could order to march, but as volun- 
teers who offered to accompany him. They confidered their 
conquefts as a common property, in which all had a title to 
fhare, as all had contributed to acquire them. In what man- 
ner, or by what principles, they divided among them the lands 
which they feized, we cannot now determine with any cer- 
tainty. There is no nation in Europe whofe records reach 
back to this remote period ; and there is little information to 
be got from the uninftru€tive and meapre chronicles, compiled 
by writers ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted with the 
proper objects of hiftory. 

‘ This new divifion of property, however, together with the 
maxims and manners to which it gave rife, gradually intro- 
duced a f{pecies of government formerly unknown. | This fin, 
gular inftitution is now diftinguifhed by the name of the Feudal 
Syfiem: and though the barbarous nations which framed it, 
fettled in their new territories at different times, came from 
different countries, fpoke various languages, and were under 
the command of feparate leaders, the Feudal policy and laws 
were eftablifhed, with little variation, in every kingdom of 
Europe. This amazing uniformity hath induced fome authors 
to believe that all thefe nations, notwithftanding fo many ap- 
parent circumftances of diftin@ion, were originally the fame 
people. But it may be afcribed'with greater probability to the 
fimilar ftate of fociety and of manners to which they were ac- 
cuftomed in their native countries, and to the fimilar fituation 
in which they found themfelves on taking pofleffion of their new 
domains, 

‘ As the conquerors of Europe had their acquifitions to 
maintain, not only againft fuch of the ancient inhabitants as 
they had fpared, but againft the more formidable inroads of 
new invaders, felf-defence was their chief care, and feems to 
have been the fole objeé of their firft inftitution and policy. 
Inftead of thofe loofe affociations, which, though they fcarce 
diminifhed their perfonal independance, had been fufficient for 
their fecurity while they remainéd in their original countries, 
they faw the neceflity of confederating more clofely together, 


and of relinquifhing fome of their private rights, in order ‘to 
R3 attain 
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attain publick fafety. Every freeman, upon receiving a por- 
tion of the lands which were divided, bound himfelf to appear 
in arms againft the enemies of the community. This military 
fervice was the condition upon which he received and held his 
lands, and as they were exempted from every other burden, 
that tenure, among a warlike people, was deemed both eafy 
and honourable. The king or general, who led them to con- 
queft, continuing ftill to be the head of the colony, had, of 
courfe, the largeft portion allotted to him, Having thus ac- 
quired the means of rewarding paft fervices, as well as of gain- 
ing new adherents, he parcelled out his lands with this view, 
binding thofe on whom they were beftowed, to follow his itan- 
dard with a number of men in proportion to the extent of the 
territory which they received, and to bear arms in his.defence. 
His chief officers imitated the example of the fovereign, and in 
diftributing portions of their lands among their dependants, 
annexed the fame condition to the grant. Thus a feudal 
kingdom refembled a military eftablifhment, rather than a 
civil inftitution. ‘The victorious army cantoned out in the 
country which it had feized, continued ranged under its pro- 
per officers, and fubordinate to military command.. The 
names of a foldier and of a freeman were fynonimous. Every 
proprietor of land, girt with a fword, was ready to march at 
the fummons of his fuperior, and to take the field againft the 
common enemy. ! , / : 
‘ But though the Feudal policy feems to be fo admirably cal- 
culated for defence again(t the affaults of any foreign power, 
its provifions for the interior order and tranquility of fociety 
were extremely defective. The principles of diforder and cor- 
ruption are difcernable in that conftitution under its beft and 
moft perfect form. They foon unfolded themfelves, and fpread- 
ing with rapidity through every part of the fyftem, produced 
the moft fatal effeéts. The bond of political union was ex- 
tremely feeble ; the fources of anarchy were innumerable. The 
monarchical and ariftocratical parts of the conftitution, having 
no intermediate power to balance them, were perpetually at 
variance, and juftling with each other. The powerful vaffals 
of the crown foon extorted a confirmation for life of thofe 
grants of land, which being at ‘irft purely gratuitous, had 
been beftowed only during pleafure. Not fatisfied with this, 
they prevailed to have them converted into hereditary poflef- 
fions. One*ftep more compleated their ufurpations, and ren- 
dered them unalienable. With an ambition no. lefs enterpri- 
zing, and more prepofterous, they appropriated to themfelves 
titles of honour, as well as offices of power or truft. Thefe 
pan maiks of - diftindtion, which the publick admiration 
| beftows 
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beftows on -illuftrious-merit, or which the publick confidence 
confers on extraordinaty abilities; were annexed to certain fa- 
milies, and -tranfmitted like. fiefs, from. father to fon by here- 
ditary right. The crown vaffals having thus fecured the pof- 
feffion of their lands and dignities, ‘the nature of the feudal in- 
ftitutions, which, though founded “in fubordination, verged to 
independance, led them to new, ‘and ftill more dangerous en- 
croachments on the prerogatives of the fovereign, They ob- 
tained the power of firpreme jurifdiction both civil and criminal 
within their own territories ; “the right of coining money ; to- 
gether with the privilege of ‘carrying on war againft their. pri- 
vate enemies in their own name, and by their own authority. 
The ideas of political fubjeGtion were almoft entirely loft, and 
frequently fcarce any appearance of feudal fubordination re- 
mained. Nobles who had acquired fuch enormous power, 
{cérned to confider themfelves as fubje&s. They afpired openly 
at being independant: the bonds which conneéted the principal 
members of the conftitution with:the crown, were diffolved. A 
kingdom confiderable in name and im extent, was broken into 
as many feparate principalities as it contained powerful barons.. 
A thoufand caufes of jealoufy and diicord fubfifted among them, 
and gave rife to as many wars. ‘Every country in Europe, 
wafted or kept in continual alarm during thefe endlefs con-. 
teits, was filled with caftles and places of ftrength, ereéted for 
the fecurity of the inhabitants, not againft foreign force, but. 
againft internal hoftilities. An univerfal anarchy, deftructive, 
in a great meafure, of all the advantages which men expect. to 
derive from fociety, prevailed. The people, the moft nume-. 
rous.as well as the moft ufeful part of the community, were 
either reduced to a ftate of aftual fervitude, or treated with the. 
fame infolence and rigour as if they had been degraded into 
that wretched.condition.. The king, ftripped of almoft every. 
prerogative, and without authority to enaé or to execute falu-. 
tary laws, could neither proteé& the innocent, nor punifh the 
guilty. ‘The nobles, fuperior to all reftraint, harraffled each. 
other with perpetual wars, oppreffed their fellow fubjedts, and 
humbled or infulted their fovereign. ‘To crown all, time gra-, 
dually fixed, and rendered venerable this pernicious fyftem,. 
which violence had eftablifhed.’ 

Though nothing can be better defcribed than this account of 
the feuda} fyftem, yet we have reafon to think, that it. might 
have been more precife, had the author confulted the Saxon 
conftitution in England. It was not indeed, according ‘to the 
Norman fenfe of the word, ftrictly feudal, becaufe the Con- 
queror afterwards moulded it into the Capetine, or rather 


Norman, form; but that its conftituent and fundamental parts, 
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correfpond with that fpecies of the feudal fyftem, defcribed in 
the above quotation, is unqueftionable. We mention this the 
rather, becaufe the Saxons, after their government was eftablifh- 
ed in England, were a far more unmixed people than the bar- 
barians who were fettled on the continent ; and therefore their 
laws and hiftory, fo far as the knowledge of them have come 
to us, bid the faireft for exhibiting the genuine feudal princi- 
ples. Inthe courfe of things, we muft prefume, that this fpi- 
rit was greatly adulterated upon the continent, where every 
barbarous conqueror had views of his own, and from hence 
arifes the vaft difficulties that occur on this fubjeé&t, even among 
the beft informed writers. 

Dr. Robertfon very juftly fuppofes, that the feudal ftate pre- 
vented nations from aéting with vigour in their external opera- 
tions ; and he obferves that, notwithftanding the fuperior genius 
of Charles the Great, upon his death, the fpirit which ani- 
mated and fuftained the vaft fyftem which he had eftablifh- 
ed, being withdrawn, it broke into pieces. ‘The Doétor next 
accounts for the pernicious effeéts of this feudal anarchy on fci- 
ences and arts, which he deftribes in very feeling terms ; but 
we cannot fubfcribe to his opinion, that Europe did not pro- 
duce, during four centuries, ‘ one author who merits to be 
read, either on account of the elegance of his compofition, or 
the juftnefs and. novelty of his fentiments. There is fcarce 
one invention ufeful or ornamental to fociety, of which that 
long period can boaft.?- An author, fo generally approved as 
Dr. Robertion, fhould be extremely cautious of peremptory 
aflertions. We are inclined to believe, that fome excep- 
tions might be found to his obfervation, if he had fpe- 
cified the four centuries ; for Severinus Boethius lived even un- 
der Theodoric the Goth, and we can fcarcely fuppofe that he 
means the four centuries fubfequent to the age of Charles the 
Great. 

The Doétor traces the effeéts of the feudal anarchy upon re- 
ligion and the virtues of the human mind. He thinks, that to- 
wards the clofe of the eleventh century, the diforders of the feu- 
dal fyftem feemed to have attained their utmoft point of excefs ; 
and that from this era, we may date the return of govern- 
ment and manners in a contrary direétion. He then applies 
himfelf to inveftigate the caufes and events which contributed 
towards that improvement. In the front of thefe he places 
the crufades, and one motive of them, mentioned by him, 
is not generally known. ‘ The thoufand years, fays he, 
mentioned by St. John, were fuppofed to be accomplifhed, and 
the end of the world to be at hand. A general confternation 
feized mankind ; many relinquifhed their poffeffions, and aban- 

doning 
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doing their friends and families, hurried with precipitation to 
the Holy Land, where they imagined that Chrift would quickly 
appear to judge the world.’ We fhall make no farther obfer- 
vations upon the Doétor’s account of thofe crufades, which 
are fo well known in hiftory, than by obferving that he does 
not appear quite fo fceptical in his account of the crufaders 
who left Europe, as of the barbarians who invaded*the Roman 
empire. ‘ If we may believe, fays he, the concurring tefti- 
mony of contemporary authors, fix millions of | perfons affumed 
the crofs.’ 

Our limits do not permit us to follow the Doétor through 
the amazing effects which the particulars he recapitulates had 
upoh the manners of the Europeans. They have been pointed 
out by many authors ; but this writer has undoubtedly men- 
tioned fome that are little known, though of great authority, 
One difficulty, however, ftill remains with us, in accounting 
for which, we think he is deficient. 

After defcribing the miferable ftate of cities, and afferting, what 
was really fact, that their inhabitants poffeffed no property, and 
knew no government but what was fubordinate to a military 
ariftocracy, which would not permit it to rife to any degree of 
height or vigour; he produces the Italian cities, while the 
feudal conftitutions were in their fulleft exercife, all of a fudden, 
in a ftate of induftry, opulence, and independency. Wecan- 
not think, though the faé& is undoubted, that the Doétor 
has fufficiently difclofed the caufe. He mentions, indeed, the 
difadvantages of circumftances and-fituations under which the 
German emperors of the Franconian and Suabian lines laboured 
in retaining their authority in Italy. This, however, cannot 
account for all the caufes of the above fudden tranfition,: the 
chief of which may be found in Muratori’s voluminous 
work. 

There we fee, that the imperial governors, though it is true 
their mafter’s jurifdiation was feeble and imperfect, every where 
ere€ted themfelves into independent tyrants over petty ftates 
and populous cities, whofe emancipation was not originally 
owing to the imperial privileges which they purchafed with 
money, (for, from what was the money to arife?) but from 
the oppreffions of their fubftitutes, who found relief in the pro- 
tection of the popes, whofe intereft it was to humble their 
tyrants, and to give encouragement to induftry and commerce. 
We find in the earlieft hiftories of every city in Italy, that the 
popes, though generally monfters of human nature, were «the 
parents and proteors of the liberties and properties of Italian 
ftates and cities, who therefore naturally inclined to increafe 


the papal power and confirm its claims, which at laft ex- 
tended 
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tended to the German clergy, who effectually prevented the 
emperors from re-eftablifhing their authority in Italy. 

When the popes, on the other hand, proved as oppreffive as 
the Italian governors had been to thofe who put themfelves under 
their protection, the Italians fled for refuge to the German em- 
perors; andthe confequence was, that the balance was fo equally 
poifed betw&en the papal and imperial authority, that it was 
always in the power of the Italian cities to turn the fcale as 
their intereft direfted. Such was the true rife of the great trade 
carried on, after the return of the firft crufaders, by the Italian 
cities with thofe countries through which they had travelled, as 
may be exemplified in a thoufand inftances, Our readers, we 
are perfuaded, will not impute this account of the rife of Ita- 
lian liberty and commerce to any motive but that of impar- 
tiality ; for it is difficult to determine, whether the popes or 
the emperors were the greateft enemies to civil conftitutions, 
though their collifion ftruck out happy confequences. 

Our author follows the novelty of civic enfranchifements 
from Italy to France, where it was adopted by Lewis the Grofs, 
in order to counterbalance the power of his vaflals. The rea- 
fon why Lewis purfued that meafure is, we think, not fuffi- 
ciently explained upon our hiftorian’s own plan. Were thofe 
cities which obtained charters of community within the royal 
demefnes, or did they belong to barons? Within the royal de- 
mefnes undoubtedly ; and their adventitious acquifitions of wealth 
by commerce, or otherwife, were of infinite fervice to the 
crown. ‘ The great barons, fays Dr. Robertfon, imitated the 
example of their monarch, and granted like immunities to the 
towns within their territories ;? by which they raifed money for 
reimburfing the vaft fums they had expended in the crufades. 
The Doétor has fupported all he fays upon this fubje& by au- 
thorities drawn from French, or other authors; but ftill an in- 
quifitive reader may defire to know, whether the inhabitants of - 
thofe towns were under the feudal yoke, which is a declared ene- 
my to induftry ; and if their fuperiors were fuch tyrants and 
f{pendthrifts as they are reprefented, with a power of replenifh- 
ing their purfes from the labours of their vaffals, how did the 
Jatter acquire the fums that were to purchafe their immunities ? 
Might not their lords have forced money from them, under 
various pretexts; or had the vaffals another paramount 
power to which they could regularly appeal againft their op- 
prefiors ? Thefe are difficulties which we with had been removed 
in the work before us. We apprehend, that this muft be ef-. 
fected by deeper refearches into the nature of property, efpe- 
cially fuch as was acquired by commerce. 
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We believe it would be no difficult undertaking to prove, 
that long before the crufades, commercial property was 
fecured, independent of the feudal fyftem, and that it even fur- 
vived the wrecks of the Roman empire. Without fome fyftem 
of this kind being admitted, it is abfolutely impoffible to ac- 
count for the trade and manufaétures that were carried on in 
Italy in the tenth and eleventh centuries, or for the ftate of 
Hambugh and the Hanfeatic towns, even before either of thofe 
periods. We know of noclaims made by Charles the Great him- 
felf upon the property of his marine traders ; and one of the chief 
cares of his government tended to the promotion of commerce, 
All that was required by the prince was tie toll impofed by’ 
him upon merchandize ; and we find, that this was the fub- 
ftance of a commercial treaty between Charles the Great, and 
Offa king of Mercia, fo early as the year 790. If any inter- 
ruption was given to the enjoyment of this commercial property, 
or its independence upon the feudal conftitutions, it was owing 
to the Saracens, as its re-eftablifhment was to Charles the Great. 
We throw out thefe hints, not with any intention of invali- 
dating what has been advanced by the author before us, 
but from a fincere defire that fome writer, properly 
qualified, would mark out the boundaries between the feu- 
dal and the commercial conftitutions, which are at prefent 
blended. 

Dr. Robertfon, it is true, has in his notes attempted to ac- 
count, from Muratori and other writers, for the rife of the 
power and dominion of the Italian cities, as foon as their li- 
berties were eftablifhed. He has not, however, explained 
the principles of thofe liberties, nor has he told us what the 
compleétion of hiftory demonftrates to be fa&t, that they were 
derived from the municipal privileges and jurifdictions granted 
under the Romans, and which the inhabitants always exer- 
cifed independent of the feudal power. That this, or fome- 
thing near it, was the cafe, we think may be colleéted from 
the Doétor’s own words ; and perhaps, our fureft refource 
may lie in the inveftigation of the civil, inftead of feudal, 
law; for it is remarkable, that the treaty of Conftance, 
which was concluded in 1183, and confirmed the privileges and 
immunities of the Italian cities, is ufually publifhed at the end 
of the Corpus Juris Civilis.—-Our author proceeds to confider 
the effeé&ts of eftablifhing communities upon the power of the’ 
nobility and even upon that of the crown; and fhews, that the 
inhabitants of cities acquire political power as members of the 
conftitution. He mentions particularly, the reprefentatives of 
boroughs being admitted into the great council of the Englith 
nation under Henry III. It is obfervable, that this indepen- 
gore oo Le dency 
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dency of commercial privileges and communities remained firm 
and unfhaken, when the feudal conftitutions were at their 
height both in England and upon the continent. 

Our author’s obfervations upon the abolition of the praétice 
of private war, which was fo common in feudal times, is enter- 
taining and curious ; and if he has faid nothing new upon 
the fubje&, he has rendered it fo by the perfpicuity of his 
narrative. He has traced the powers and furifdictions aflumed 
by the nobility through all their mazes; and thinks, that 
the revival of the Roman jurifprudence, which had been abo- 
lifhed by its barbarous invaders, gave mankind more liberal ideas 
concerning juftice and order. 

The Doéftor, treating of this fubje& in one of his notes, has 
been pleafed to tell us, not only without, but againft, authority, 
that the Regiam Majeftatem in Scotland, afcribed to David I. 
feems to be an imitation, and a fervile one, of Glanville.” We 
have already given * our opinion upon this fubject, and will 
venture to add, that the Doétor’s affertion can arife from no- 
thing but mere complaifance to a vulgar, though fafhionable 
error, which has been efpoufed by fome of his contemporary 
writers, and has been refuted by the ,greateft lawyers of his 
own country. In fhort, his opinion in this point is injurious to 
hiftory and learning itfelf. 

We find nothing new in the account of the origin of chi- 
valry, and its effeéts upon the public manners ; we agree with 
the Doétor as to the general influence which the progrefs of 
fcience had on mankind ; and we cannot conclude our review 
of this part of the work before us better than by the following 
quotation, as it ferves to confirm, what we have already 
faid with regard to the independency of commercial or feudal 
property. 

‘ The progrefs of commerce had confiderable influence in 
polifhing the manners of the European nations, and in leading 
them to order, equal] laws, and humanity. The wants of men, 
in the original and moft fimple ftate of fociety, are fo few, and 
their defires fo limited, that they reft contented with the natu- 
ral produétions of their climate and foil, or with what they can 
add to thefe by their own rude induftry. They have no fuper- 
fluities to difpofe of, and few neceffities that demand a fupply. 
Every little community fubfifting on its own domeltick ftock, 
and fatisfied with it, is either unacquainted with the ftates 
around it, or at variance with them. Society and manners 
muft be confiderably improved, and many provifions muft be 
made for public order and perfonal fecurity, before a liberal in- 





* See Vol. XXIV. p. 84. 
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tercourfe can take place between different nations. We find, 
accordingly, that the firft effec of the fettlement of the bar- 
barians in the empire, was to divide thofe nations which the 
Roman power had united. Europe was broken into many fe- 
parate communities. ‘The communication between thefe di- 
vided ftates ceafed almoft totally during feveral centuries. Na- 
vigation was dangerous in feas infefted by pirates; nor could 
{trangers truft to a friendly receptien in the ports of uncivilized 
nations. Even between diftant parts of the fame kingdom, the 
intercourfe was rare and difficult. The lawlefs rapine of ban- 
ditti, together with the avowed exactions of the nobles, fcarce 
lefs formidable and oppreffive, rendered a journey of any length 
a perilous enterprize. Fixed to the {pot in which they refided, 
the greater part of the inhabitants of Europe loft, in a great 
meafure, the knowledge of remote regions, and were unat- 
quainted with their names, their fituations, their climates, and 
their commodities. 

‘ Various caufes contributed to revive the fpirit of com- 
merce, and to renew in fome degree the intercourfe between 
different nations. The Italians, by their conneétion with Con- 
ftantinople and other cities of the Greek empire, preferved in 
their own country fome relifh for the precious commodities and 
curious manufaétures of the eaft. ‘They communicated fome 
knowledge of thefe to the countries contiguous to Italy. This 
commerce, however, was extremely limited, nor was the in- 
tercourfe confiderable which it occafioned between different na- 
tions. The Crufades, by leading multitudes from every corner 
of Europe into Afia, opened a more extenfive communication 
between the Eaft and Weft, which fubfifted for two centuries ; 
and though the obje& of thefe expeditions was conqueft and 
not commerce; though the iffue of them proved as unfortu- 
nate, as the motives for undertaking them were wild and en- 
thufiaflic, their commercial effeéts, as hath been fhewn, were 
both beneficial and permanent. During the continuance of 
the Crufades, the great cities in Italy and in other countries of 
Europe acquired liberty, and together with it fuch privileges as 
rendered them refpectable and independant communities. Thus, 
in every ftate there was formed a new order of citizens, to 
whom commerce prefented itfelf as their proper object, and 
opened to them a certain path to wealth and dignity. Soon’ 
after the clofe of the Holy war, the mariner’s compafs was 
invented, which, by rendering navigation more fecure as well 
as more adventrous, facilitated the communication between: 
remote nations, and brought them nearer to each other. 

‘ The Italian ftates, during the fame period, eftablithed a 
regular commerce with the Eaft in the ports of Egypt, and 
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drew from thence all the rich produ&s of the Indies. They 
introduced into their own territories manufactures of various 
kinds, and carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. 
They attempted new arts; and tranfplanted from warmer cli- 
mates, to which they had been hitherto,deemed peculiar, fe- 
veral natural produétions which now furnifh the materials of a 
lucrative and extended commerce. All thefe commodities, 
whether imported from Afia, or produced by their own {kill, 
they difpofed of to great advantage among the other people of 
Europe, who, began to acquire fome tafte of elegance un- 
known to their anceftors, or defpifed by them. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the commerce of Europe was 
almoft entirely in the hands of the Italians, more commonly 
known in thofe ages by the name of Lombards. Companies 
er focieties of Lombard merchaats fettled in every different 
kingdom. They were taken under the immediate protection 
of the feveral governments. They enjoyed extenfive privileges 
and immunities, The operation of the ancient barbarous laws 
concerning ftrangers was fufpended with refpec&t to them. They 
became the carriers, the manufaéturers, and the bankers of all 
Europe. 

‘ While the Italians, in the fouth of Europe, cultivated 
trade with fuch induftry and fuccefs, the commercial f{pirit 
awakened in the north, towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century. As the nations around the Baltick were, at that 
time, extremely barbarous, and infefted that fea with their pi- 
racies, this obliged the cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh, foon 
after they began to open fome trade with thefe people, to enter 
into a league of mutual defence. They derived fuch advan- 
tages from this union, that other towns acceded to their con- 
federacy, and, ina fhort time, eighty of the moft confiderable 
cities, fcattered through thofe vaft countries which {ftretch from 
the bottom of the Baltick to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in 
the famous Hanfeatick league, which became fo formidable, 
that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded, by 
the greateft monarchs. ‘The members of this powerful affoci- 
ation formed the firft fyftematic plan of commerce known in 
the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enatted in 
their general affemblies. ‘They fupplied the reft of Europe 
with naval ftores, and pitched on different towns, the moft 
eminent of which was Bruges in Flanders, where they efta- 
blithed ftaples, in which their commerce was regularly carried 
on, Thither the Lombards brought the produétions of India, 
together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them 
fer the more bulky, but not lefs ufeful commodities of the 


North, The Hanfeatick merchants difpofed of the cargoes 
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which they received from the Lombards, in the ports of the 
Baltick, or carried them up the great rivers into the interior 
parts of Germany. 

‘ This regular intercourfe opened between the north and ~ 
fouth of Europe, made them fenfible of their mutual wants, 
and created fuch new and vaft demands for commodities of 
every kind, that it excited among the inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands a more vigorous fpirit in carrying on the two great 
manufa@ures of wool and flax, which feem to have been con- 
fiderable in that country as far back as the age of Charlemagne. 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between the 
Lombard and Hanfeatick merchants, the Flemings traded with 
both in that city to fuch extent as well as advantage as fpread 
among them a general habit of induftry, which long rendered 
Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moft opulent, the moft 
populous, and beft cultivated countries in Europe. 

‘ Struck with the flourifhing ftate of thefe provinces, of 
which he difcerned the true caufe, Edward III. of England, 
endeavoured to excite a fpirit of induftry among his own fub- 
jets, who, blind to the advantages of their fituation, and ig- 
norant of the fource from which opulence was deftined'to flow 
into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did not 
even attempt thofe manufactures, the materials of which they 
furnifhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemifh artifans to fettle 
in his dominions, as well as by many wife laws for the encou~ 
ragement and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the 
woollen manufactures of England, and firft turned the aétive 
and enterprizing genius of his people towards thofe arts which 
have raifed the Englifh to the higheft rank among commercial 
nations. 

_ This increafe of commerce, and of intercourfe between na- 
tions, how inconfiderable foever it may appear in refpect of 
their rapid and extenfive progrefs during the laft and prefent 
age, feems vaft, when we compare it with the ftate of both in 
Europe previous to the twelfth century. It did not fail of pro- 
ducing great effects. Commerce tends to wear off thofe pre- 
judjces which maintain diftin@tion and animofity between na- 
tions. It foftens and polifhes the manners of men. It unites 
_ them, by.one of the ftrongeft of all ties, the defire of fupply- 
ing their mutual wants. It difpofes them to peace, by efta- 
blifhing in every ftate an order of citizens bound by their ine 
tereft to be the guardians of publick tranquillity. As foon as 
the commercial fpirit begins to acquire vigour, and to gainan, 
afcendant in any fociety, we difcover a new genius in its policy, 
its alliances, its wars, and its negociations. Confpicuous 
proofs of this occur in the hiftory of the Italian ftates, of the 
6 Hanfeatick 
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Hanfeatick league, and the cities of the Netherlands, during 
the period under review. In proportion as commerce made its 
way into the different countries of Europe, they fucceffively 
turned their attention to thofe objeéts, and adopted thofe man- 
ners, which occupy and diftinguith polifhed nations.’ 

Thefe obfervations clearly evince an early, if not a per- 
petual, diftinétion, between the two fyftems of feuds and trade ; 
and that the former was not the fole mode by which property 
was enjoyed in thofe ages, as a reader is too apt to believe from 
the general reprefentations of hiftorians who treat of the ages 
that intervened between the irruption of the barbarians into 
Italy and the age of Charles V. 


[ To be continued, ] 





Il. The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland: and 
of fo much of the County of Durham as es between the rivers 
Tyne and Tweed; commonly called North Bifhoprick, By 
John Wallis, 4.M. 2 Vols. 4t0, Pr. il. 165, in Sheets. Bladon. 


HE Hiftory of particular counties, tho’ laborious per- 

formances, and fufficiently interefting and even enter- 
taining to inviduals, are neverthelefs of fuch a nature as te 
furnifh a lefs confequential article in a review of books, than 
from the fize and utility of the volume might be expeéted. In 
regard to the natural hiftory, viz. the defcription of animals, 
vegetables and foflils, unlefs the author happens to have dif- 
covered genera or fpecies which have efcaped the obfervation of 
other writers, it is needlefs to mention them. Antiquities come 
under the fame predicament ; and as to the hiftories of fami- 
lies, they are in general uninterefting, except to the families 
themfelves. 

Mr. Wallis begins his book with a general introductory de- 
fcription of the county, and fome hiftorical anecdotes. He 
fuppofes the prefent numberof inhabitants tobe about 100,000. 
Speaking of the foil, &c. he fays, ‘ On the borders of rivers, 
and on the fea-coaft, it is remarkably fertile, abounding with 
rich meadows, paftures, and delightful cornfields, To the 
north-weft and fouth-weft, it is very mountainous; and to the 
weft full of heaths, fens, and lakes; but fome of thofe heaths 
abounding with mines of rich ore and coal, and others being 
very improveable, and capable of culture, and the mountains 
feeding vaft multitudes of fheep, render Northumberland a 
very opulent county.’ He farther informs us, that there is 
hardly a gentleman who has not all the neceflaries and conve- 
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niencies of life on his own eftate. This county is however in 
general very naked of timber, many of the gentlemens feats 
are good old caftles, built upon eminences, with an intention to 
obferve their enemies at a diftance, fach as were formerly the 
Scots, and a fort of thieves called Mofs-troopers, who ufed to 
pillage the country, and retire into the waftes. Our author 
concludes this introdu@tion with a panegyric on’ the Scottifh 
nation, and a grateful commemoration of the happy union of 
the two kingdoms, 

The general contents of the firft volume are, the heavens 
and the air, the waters, earths, fand, ftores, foffil-fhells, &c. 
lead-ore, iron-ore, and coals; trees and plants, birds, infects 
and reptiles, fifhes, quadrupeds, eminent men. 

The chapter on fand begins thus, ‘ A great part of the fand 
with us is very little regarded, and little ufed, except in mafonry, 
tho’ we have great varieties of it, and fome not inferior to the 
valuable Tarfo of the Venetians, with which they make their 
fine glafs, This is our mountain or rag-fand. I will not ftand 
to difpute whether it is adventitious or natural, originated 
there. But I will declare what I have found true by experience, 
I had an inclination a few years ago to examine the inferior 
ftrata of one of our northern hills, the better to judge of the 
ftruture and phenomena of the earth, and for other reafons. 
This hill was lofty, conical, and rocky to the very furface, the 
fouth expofure covered with wood, hazel and oak. I firft cleared 
it of the wood, then began digging at the top downwards with 
a mattock and a fpade. The fpace marked out for the expe- 
riment might contain about eleven yards in length and fix in 
breadth. The earth and ftones as they rofe, I caft down the 
fouthern fteep, difrobed of its flourifhing timber and fhrubs. 
The firft (tratum, for about two feet, was a fine brown loamy 
earth, wherein were feated an abundance of coarfe hard peb. 
bles of the blue kind, commonly ufed in paving, fo thick as if a 
flood had caft them there ; the next courfe, for the fame depth 
confifted of maffes of red free-ftone, lying in light fand, in 
great confufion; and in great quantities; pretty large, of all] 
fhapes, fome of them fplitting into excellent flags. Thefe were 
fucceeded by fome of a vaft magnitude, which I was forced to 
{plit with wedges. Under them was a bed f water-gravel as 
good as any upon the fhores of our rivers, and below it a bed of 
fine Tarfo, or mountain-fand, white, angular and diaphanous, 
about a yard in thicknefs. On clearing it away an amazing 
heap of other great {tones appeared in view, in all pofitions, 
fome round, fome fpherical, one or two of thefe laft nearly in 
a perpendicular attitude (qu. what difference between round and 

berical, and what are we to underftand by fpherical ftones in 
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a perpendicular attitude?) of a vaft fize, dreadful to look upon, 
feeming to threaten immediate deftruétion as I ftood near them. 
They refted on a bed of water-gravel, under which was a bed 
of Tarfo like the former. I digged no farther, my curiofity 
being fatisfied, believing that I fhould have found the like ftrata 
of ftene, gravel and fandto anydepth. The difleéction of this 
hill is a demonftration of a deluge, or inundation of waters, 
and confirms the opinion of Herodotus, and other obferving 
and valuable writers, that fuch a variety of ftrata of earth, of 
ftone, of water-gravel, and of fharp rag: fand, in fuch different 
ranges and difpofitions, can be attributed to nothing but a flood, 
the lighter bodies being uppermolt, and the heavier below them 
by their own denfity and gravity.’ 

We have tranfcribed this paflage, firft, becaufe there are few 
experiments which, if faithfully related, do not afford fome 
inftruétion; and fecondly, becaufe, as advocates for truth, we 
think ourfelves obliged to obferve, that our author having 
taken the deluge for granted before he began, was more eafily 
fatisfied with the demontiration obtained by his labour, than 
fome of his readers will be, who may happen to doubt the faét. 
With regard to the lighter bodies being uppermoft, it does not 
appear to have been the cafe. But if that were admitted to be 
generally true, it would prove nothing relative to a general de- 
luge; becaufe if the waters rofe gradually, in confequence of 
forty days rain, it is abfurd to imagine the agitation fo violent 
as to float rocks and ftones, which muft have happened before 
they could fubfide according to their fpecific gravity. Now the 
violent agitation of waters proceed either from their defcent 
from a higher place to a lower, or from violent winds. As to 
the rain, it could have no effect except that of wafhing the 
tops and fides of mountains bare. Ifthe flood rofe gradually 
from the fea, no agitation would thence enfue; and as to winds, 
their effe&t upon large bodies of water is merely fuperficial. 
But nothing could more effectually deftroy the author’s hypo- 
thefis than to admit his pofition, viz. that at the general de- 
luge, the agitation of the waters was fo inconceivably violent, 
as to fufpend huge rocks, ftones, earth, fand, &c. foas to 
fuffer them, wher. the agitation ceafed, to fubfide accgrding to 
their refpeétive denfities: for, if this had been the cafe, the 
natural confequence muit have been, the reduétion of the fur- 
face of the earth to a fmooth plane, and this implies an ab- 
furdity, becaufe then the water could not have fubfided at all. 
In fhort, there is not a propofition in Euclid more felf-evident, 
to thofe who are not convinced before they begin to enquire, 
than that an univerfal deluge could not be owing to a natural 


caufe. The quantity of water now upon the earth, or in the 
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atmofphere, is infufficient, Therefore a frefh quantity muft 
have been created for the purpofe; which extraordinary quan- 
tity muft, when the deluge ceafed, have been again annihilated. 
Hence it follows that, if the earth was ever deluged, it was a 
miraculous event; butan event which could not poffibly pro. 
duce the phenomena fuppofed. 

In regard to foffils and vegetables, our author feems to have 
been accurate and induftrious, having defcribed fome fpecies of 
both, which have efcaped other naturalifts. 

Thefecond volume contains the antiquities of the county, 
defcribed in three journeys: firf, from the weft to the eaft end 
ef the famous Roman wall, and on part of the military road ; 
fecond, from Newcaftle through Morpeth, Alnwick, Belford, to 
Berwick, on the great poft road; ¢4ird, from Berwick to Cornhill, 
by Etall, Wooler, &c. to Newcaftle. 

Thefe three journeys comprehend every thing remarkable in 
the whole county, its ancient and prefent ftate, together with 
a circumftantial hiftory of all the principal families, their at- 
chievements in war, poffeflions, &c. in the exeution of which 
Mr. Wallis appears to have {pared no pains that might render 
his work ufeful and entertaining, efpecially to the gentlemen 
of Northumberland. Upon the whole it is a laborious perform- 
ance and acquifition to the antiquarians and naturalifts of this 
kingdom. But we cannot help obferving, that if, inftead of 
quoting fuch a variety of authors, many of which are at prefent 
but little regarded, Mr. Wallis had given only the generic and 
trivial name from Linnzus, he would have faved trouble both to 
himfelf and his readers, as in that cafe any plant in queftion 
would have been more immediately and certainly determined. 
We beg leave likewife to mention a little miftake, which, 
tho’ of no great importance, had better be correfted in the 
next edition: in fpeaking of the great phyfiologift and 
botanift Haller, he calls him the curious Gottendurgb profefior. 
Gotting, or Gottingen asthe Germans call it, he meant to write. 
It cannot be a typographical error, becaufe it is repeated. 


—in ——s - 





Jil. 4 new Syfem of Midwifery, in four Parts; founded on pra&ical 
Obfervations: the whole illuftrated with Copper Plates. By 
Robert Wallace Johnfon, M.D. Pr. 11. 1s. boards, gta 
Wilfon and Nicol. 


W HEN we furvey this large volume of Midwifery in 
all its parts, it excites in our minds the idea of a feetus 
that has been engendered out of the ordinary courfe of nature, 


whole members are mifplaced, and which is brought into the 
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world prematurely. So ftrange is the theory of conception it 
contains, fo confufed the arrangement of the fubje&, and fo 
amazing are the verbal floodings (if we may ufe the expreflion) 
which attend the delivery of it. 

Before we exhibit the theory abovementioned, it is neceflary 
for us to go back with our author, and enumerate the feveral 
opinions that have been entertained on that fubjeét; previoutly 
remarking, that if by the firft opinion related by Dr. Johnfon, 
he means that of Ariftotle, which we apprehend to be the cafe, 
he ought, according to chronology, to have placed it as fubfe- 
quent to the fecond, or that of Hippocrates ; fince it is known 
that the phyfician preceded the philofopher by the fpace of 
many years. : 

The firft opinion then was, that the male feed alone was the 
material caufe of generation, and that the female did no more 
than fupply the embryo with lodging and nourifhment. 

The fecond was, that the foetus was formed by a mixture of 
both feeds, either by fome occult virtue, or a mechanical ar- 
rangement of the elementary particles, which, on being fhut 
up and pretied by the womb, were fuppofed to unite or feparate 
from one another, according to their mutual conformity or in- 
congruity, and fo form the feveral parts of the body. 

The third hypothefis had its origin in the fixteenth century, 
on the difcovery of veficles or eggs in the ovaria or female tefti- 
cles, and feemed to be corroborated by obferving that fome 
foctufes had been found in the cavity of the abdomen, and 
Fallopian tubes. According to this opinion, each of thofe ve- 
ficles contained the rudiments of a foetus; and upon the appli- 
cation of the fermentative vapour of the male feed, fuch of 
them as was neareft to maturity, difengaging itfelf from the 
ovarium, fell into the cavity of the Fallopian tube, by which 
it was conveyed into the uterus; where fhooting forth {mall 
roots, like the feed of a plant depofited in the earth, and receiv- 
ing others from the fubftance of the womb, it formed the tex- 
ture of veflels that is called the placenta, and which ferves 
for communicating the nourifhment. In confequence of this 
hypothelis, the fubftance of the embryo is furnifhed entirély 
by the female, and the feed of the male has no influence in ge- 
neration any farther than to fecundate the egg. 

Towards the end of the feventeenth century (not the fixteenth, 
as Dr. Johnfon has it) the curious difquifitions of Leuwenhoek 
gave rife to a fourth opinion, which coincided with that of the 
ancient philofophers, in afcribing the produ&tion of the fetus 
to the feed of the male. The theory of conception now was, 
that the femen mafculinum pafied from the uterus, through the 
Fallopian.tube into the ovarium, where one of the animaleules 

6 entered 
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entered into, and impregnated an egg: that the egg is then 
difengaged from the ovarium, and being feized by the fimbriz, 
is conduéted through the Fallopian tube into the cavity of the 
uterus, there to receive its nourifhment by the extremities of 
thofe veffels which became patulous on its feparation from the 
ovarium, 

This do&rine of Leuwenhoek concerning the exiftence of 
living animalcula in the femen mafculinum, has been difcoun- 
tenanced by later writers, who fuppofe-that thefe animalcula 
are no more than the organic parts of matter. Among thefe is 
the celebrated M. de Buffon, whofe opinion on this fubje&, our 
author has extraéted, and is as follows. 

‘6 1° That animalcula, fo called, are not animated, but mere 
machines, or organic parts, fit to compofe an organized body. 
2°, The females have a feminal fluid, in which animalcula ap- 
pear, as well as in that of the males. 3°. That this fluid is 
found to exift in both the veficule of the teftes, and in the glan- 
dulous body. 4°. That no egg exifts in the teftes, becaufe it 
is not to be found. 5°. That this female femen, iffuing from 
the nipple of the glandulous body, continually moiftens the 
cornua uteri; and can eafily penetrate the fame, either by the 
fuction of the texture of the cornua, which, though membrane- 
ous, does not fail to be fpongy; or through the little opening of 
the extremity of the cornua. 6°. That as the female feminal 
fluid contains fewer organic parts than the male; it happens 
(fays he) there is about a fixteenth more male than female chil- 
dren: and the fame caufe produces the fame effeé& in all the 
other animals, in which one has been able to make the obferva- 
tion. 7%. That conception takes place in the cavity of the 
uterus, by a mixture of the feeds of the male and female, and 
that if the organic parts of the male femen exceed thofe of the 
female, a male fcetus will be produced, and vice verfa. 8°, 
That the natural place for the human feetufes is in the cavity of 
the uterus; but they may be formed in all parts where the two 
feminal fluidsican unite, as in the tube, not impoflibly in the 
ovaria, and often perhaps in the vagina, though they cannot 
be retained there. g®. As anargument againit the notion that 
ova are conveyed from the ovaria to the cavity of the uterus, 
he fays, if this was the cafe, moft foctufes would be found in 
the abdomen, inftead of the uterus, for the upper extremity of 
the tube being feparated from the tefticle, the pretended egg 
ought frequently to fall into the cavity of the abdomen; this 
happens (fays he) exceeding rarely, and I do not know that it 
is true, that it has ever happened in the manner we are fpeak- 
ing of. I imagine, the extra uterine foetufes have efcaped by 
fome accident, either from the tubes of the uterus, or from the 
S 3 uterus 
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uterus itfelf. And 10°. That all the parts of the fetus exift 
at once, and that it is only the developement of them that is 
fucceffive.” 

Such is the opinion of the ingenious M. de Buffon: and 
though we acknowledge that it is liable to many objections, 
particularly in regard to the ova, we do not think that it is in 
the leaft invalidated by the arguments and faéts adduced by Dr. 
Johnfon to difprove it. Indeed, the three firft of thefe faéts 
are fo extremely inapplicable to the purpofe, either of fubvert- 
ing or eftablifhing any doétrine of conception, that we are fur- 
prized to fee them made ufe of. For, what inference relative 
to the fubje&t, can be drawn from the cafe of unimpregnated 
women whofe hymens were not perforated? But (fays Di» 
Johnfon) ‘ Mauriceau, in his 489th obfervation, has given a 
very remarkable account of a woman who conceived, and was 
delivered of a child, although her hymen had not been broke 
in coition, 

‘ Royfch (tom. I. obfervat. 22.) has given another remark- 
able cafe, wherein he was called to a woman in labour, whofe 
hymen was entire, and prevented the delivery of the child, by 
whofe head it was diftended. An incifion being cautioufly made, 
he perceived another thick membrane farther in the vagina, 
which being alfo opened, the woman was delivered. 

‘ Hildanus, in centuria III. obferv. 60. gives another cafe 
nearly fimilar to the two preceding, namely, a young woman 
at Paris, who being married, could not admit the embraces of 
her hufband, who, on that account fued for a divorce; but as 
fhe fufpe&ed herfelf with child, feveral eminent furgeons exa- 
mined the parts, and found the entrance to the vagina fhut up 
by a ftrong calious membrane, in which were {mall openings, 
fufficient'to allow the menftrual difcharge. 

‘ This membrane being dividedj and by proper applications 
kept open, the hufband was fatisfied, and the woman was in 
Na fix months fafely delivered of a full-grown child. 
ti’ ‘ Now, fecing there are fuch proofs as thefe, that the os va- 
Mh gine, in fome women is entirely clofed by the hymen; and 
/ that fome, whohad it thus clofed, did conceive without having 
\ the hymen broke by coition; therefore could not have the penis 
M admitted into the vagina; hence could not receive the male 
Ni feed into the cavity of the womb, to form the foetus according 
Wit to the firft opinion; to be mixed there with the female feed ac- 
cording to the fecond opinion ; to bedew the infide of the womb, 
. and from thence impregnate the ovum, in the ovarium, accord- 
t ing to the third theory; nor be conveyed to the ovaria by 
i means of the Fallopian tubes, according to the fourth and pre- 
| : fent opinion ; it may fairly be afked, how did thefe women re- 
ceive 
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ceive the femen mafculinum? I anfwer, by abforption. Some 
of it in the laft cafe might indeed probably pafs through thofe 
holes, which were found in the hymen, to the cavity of the va- 
gina, but the os tincz being fo far diftant, it is highly proba- 
ble, that any part of it was fo effe@ually emitted as to reach 
that orifice, much lefs the cavity of the uterus. 

‘This notion of abforption, may feem, perhaps, a little 
ftrange; but if we will only attend to fome other circumftances 
which have happened, and to other effeé&ts which are daily pro- 
duced in the human body, there will, Iapprehend, appear fome 
probable reafuns to fupport it. 

‘Harvey, fpeaking of does ({anatom. exercit. page 413) 
fays, Having made feveral diffections in the month of Oétober, 
as well before the expiration of the rutting time, as after, I 
could never find any feed, or blood, or the track of any other 
thing within the cavity of the uterus. 

‘In page 417, he fays, that, by the king’s defire, a dozen 
of does were feparated from the bucks at the beginning of O&o- 
ber, the time of rutting being then not pafled; and having 
diffefted divers of thofe does, he difcovered no feed at all refiding 
in their uteruffes; and yet thofe whom he diffeéted not, did 
conceive by virtue of their former coition, and did fawn at their 
appointed time. In bitches, conies, and feveral other animals, 
he obferved alfo, that nothing remained in the uterus, after 
coition, for many days together. 

* Regn de Graaf, having difle&ted rabbets at different times, 
from half an hour after coition to the twenty ninth day (De 
mulierum organis, cap. XVI.) amongft many other curious ob- 
fervations, fupplies us with the following : 

‘In the fixth hour, there was not the leaft appearance of feed ; 
but the folliculi of the ova in the ovaria, were changed red. 
In another, twenty-feven hours after coition, he found that the 
fimbriz of the Fallopian tubes embraced the ovaria; but having 
diffefted the horns of t!:e womb, he did not find that any ova 
were yet arrived. Seventy-three hours after coition, the ovaria 
were ftri€tly embraced by the infundibuli of the Fallopian tube ; 
in the right tube there was now one egg, and in the right horn 
of the uterus there were feveral eggs. And in another rabbet, 
four days after coition, he found eggs in both horns of the 
uterus. ° 

‘ It is well known there are bodies, which, being applied to 
the furface of the human body, are abforbed, and taken up by 
the circulating fluids; becaufe their effeéts appear at parts 
which are very diftant from thofe to which they were applied ; 
and in a determinate manner too, by fome energy peculiar to 


each; as for inftance, mercury on the glands of the mouth, 
S 4 cautharides 
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cantharides on thofe of the reins, and the virus of the fimall 
pox on thofe of the fkin. 

‘ And moreover, fome of them, efpecially morbid effluvia, 
take’ a determinate time peculiar to themfelves, to compleat 
their agency on our bodies; as for inftance, about the eighth 
day after variolous matter has been applied by inoculation, the 
perfon ufually fickens; on the eleventh, the puftules appear; on 
the eighteenth, they are full and ripe; and by the twentieth, 
they have begun to dry and fcale off. There are, indeed, other 
{pecies of this difeate, the ftages of which are different; yet 
even thefe muft be allowed to obferve a regularity peculiar to 
themfelves. 

‘ Now, as fuch effe&ts as thefe are produced in our bodies, 
can it be lefs probable that the femen fhould be abforbed even 
through the pores of the fofia magna; and, when mixed with 
the fluids, exert its force principally upon fome ovum, or ova 
jn the ovaria, as are ready for fecundation, efpecially as it is a 
fluid defigned by nature for that purpofe? Surely not.’ 

This hypothelis of the abforption of the femen mafculinum, 
might appear to be irrefragatle, from the obfervations made by 
Harvey and de Graaf, were not thefe dire&tly oppofed by the 
teftimony of authors of equal credit and authority. And here 
we cannot help accufing Dr. Johnion of the moft unjuftifiable 
negligence or. partiality, in pafling over the evidence that we 
fhall now produce in oppofition to the faéts he has cited, and 
which, being entirely repugnant to the obfervations of Harvey 
and de Graaf, muft at once overturn the fyftem that he has 
founded upon them. ) 

Leuwenhoek examined the uterus of a bitch foon after coition, 
but could perceive no appearance of the male feed with the naked 
eye: however, by the help of a microfcope, he could difcover 
not only in that organ, but alfo in the Fallopian tubes, an im- 
menfe number of living animalcules. See Opera, Tom. I. Part 
z. p. 163. He confirms this matter ftill farther, by a great 
variety of experiments, -oth on rabbets and bitches, mentioned 
in his letter to Leibnitz, of September 28, 1745. If therefore 
the male feed in the uterus, could only be difcovered by Leu- 
wenhoek by the aid of a microfcope, might not that fubftance 
have alfo exifted in the wombs of the animais which were 
opened by Harvey and de Graaf, though it was imperceptible 
to the naked eye? 

But the experiments and obfervations of Ruyfch are ftill 
more decifive. Ina girl, murdered immediately after coition, 
he found the cavity of the uterus, and both the Fallopian tubes, 
filled with a whitith, natural, and laudable feed. See Adverf. 
Dec. 1. Having allio opened the body of a woman who had 

been 
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been killed by her hufband almoft in the very ac of adultery, 
he tells us that the uterus and tubes abounded with a white and 
well concoéted feed, as in the preceding cafe. See Thefaur. 
Anat. 6. From thefe and other obfervations of the like kind, 
he contends that the aura feminalis, fo much infifted upon by 
fome, is not fufficient for the purpofes of impregnation and 
conception; but that in a fruitful embrace, the fubftance of 
the femen itfelf muft enter into the cavity of the uterus. 

The pofitive teftimonies here produced, we apprehend will 
be fufficient, with every unprejudiced enquirer, to refute the 
opinion, that the femen mafculinum enters not into the cavity 
of the uterus: at leaft, as they are directly contradictory to the 
evidence of Harvey and de Graaf, no decifive argument in fa- 
vour of that hypothefis.can be drawn from the experiments of 
the latter; and confequently the theory of Dr. Johnfon muft 
ftill remain deftitute of foundation. 

Let us next examine the faéts on which our author alledges the 
impoffibility of the femen being conveyed into the uterus. The 
cafes which he has adduced from Mauriceau, Ruyfch, and 
Hildanus do by no means evince that ever conception was 
caufed by the application of that liquor to thehymen. In the 
cafe of Hildanus it is exprefly mentioned, that there were fome 
fmall openings in the hymen fufficient to allow the menftrual 
difcharge: and though no fuch apertures are taken notice of by 
Mauriceau and Ruyfch, it is not therefore abfolutély certain 
that they did not exift. In both thefe women, the catamenia 
muft either have been obftruéted, or retained in the cavity of 
the uterus: and whichever was the cafe, it muft imprefs us 
with a very unfavourable opinion of their capacity of concep- 
tion. In hiftories of this nature, when imperfeétly related, we 
are at liberty to diftinguifh betwixt the accuracy and veracity 
of the authors from whom they are taken; and in this view, 
we do not hefitate to rejeét them, as totally inadequate for the 
foundation of an extraordinary hypothefis. To confine our- 
felves, therefore, to the cafe of Hildanus, there is no impro- 
priety in imagining that the femen mafculinum might be in- 
jected into the vagina, through the fame apertures which al- 
lowed the menftrual difcharge, and might afterwards pafs into 
the uterus. 

Upon the whole, the theory of conception, advanced by this 
author, is not only deftitute of folid foundation, but appears to 
be the moft abfurd and chimerical of any that has ever been in- 
vented. It is entirely inconfiftent with all our ideas of that ad- 
micable wifdom and fimplicity, fo confpicuous in the laws of 
the human fyftem, to fuppofe that a liquor fo much elaborated 
by nature for the purpofe of generation as the femen mafculi- 
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num, fhould not be tranfmitted by the fhorteft courfe to the 
feat of conception, but be carried round in theftream of circu- 
lation, where, mixing with the whole mafs of the fluids, it muft 
be altered from its original quality, and may be difcharged by 
the outlets of the body without ever effecting its purpofe. We 
fhall only add, that, upon this extraordinary theory, females 
might be inoculated for children, as well as for the fmall-pox ; 
that it would no longer be a miracle, that a woman fhould con- 
ceive in a ftate of virginity; and thatthe world might yet be 
favoured with a real production of Lucina fine concubitu. 

This author feems to be particularly fond of the rule of mul- 
tiplication. For, befides giving us a chapter on the Lues Ve- 
nerea in pregnant women, where the treatment is not very 
materially different from that of the fame diforder in women 
who are not with child, he has, by dividing the courfe of the 
circulation in a foetus into three ftages, made out that it has 
three circulations. 

‘ From what hath been faid, the foetus appears to have three 
circulations, namely, one by abforption, between the uterus 
and placenta; one between the placenta and foetus, by means 
of veffels, which I have taken the liberty to call the exterior; 
and one within the feetus, called the interior.’ 

Had he pleafed, he might have added a fourth, which is 
that between the mother and the placenta, 

We afterwards meet with another inftance of his pun@tiliouf- 
nefs, where he prefents us with no lefs than four pun@ums in 
one fentence. ‘So that, (fays he) to my apprehenfion, the 

unétum rubrum did leap out of the pun&um album, at leatt 
that puntum is generated in the pun&tum album.’ 

This difpofition for diftinguifhing objects poffeffes him in fo 
violent a degree, that we find him {peaking of the Fallopian 
tubes and the horns ef the uterus as if they really were not 
the fame parts, Wherefore, in virtue of our critical power and 
authority, we do hereby iffue againft Dr. Wallace Johnfon a 
charge of borning (a term which we are informed is in ufe among 
the Scotch lawyers) to appear before our tribunal, and anfwer, 
for what reafon he has made any diftin€tion betwixt the F allo- 
pian tubes and the horns of the uterus. The paffage to which 
we refer is as follows, 

‘In the fixth hour, there was not the leaft appearance of 
feed.—But the folliculi of the ovain the ovaria, were changed 


red. In another, twenty-feven hours after coition, he found 


thatthe fimbriz of the Fallopian tubes embraced the ovaria; but 
having diffected the horns of the womb, he did not find that 
any ova were yet arrived. Seventy-three hours after coition, the 
evaria were ftri@ly embraced by the infundibuli of t¥e Fa'lopian 


tube; 
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tube; in the right tube there was now one egg, and in the 
right horn of the uterus there wére feveral eggs.’ 

We now proceed to the third part of this work, where the 
fituatien of the firft obje& that we meet with is emblematical 
of the chaos into which we are entering. It is that of the 
introdu&tion, which ought to have been prefixed to the book. 
The nine fubfequent chapters are ranged in fo confufed a method 
as inverts all order of precedency. We fhall not detain our 
readers with unfolding the various windings of this intricate 
and perplexed Jabyrinth, where the conduéting thread of nature 
is fo often entangled and broken, but content ourfelves with 
giving a fpecimen of the author’s ftile and manner, in the laft 
part of which, we may behold him involving his ideas in all 
the impropriety of equivocal metaphor and expreflion. 

‘ From this time, I became particularly attentive to the ope- 
rations of nature in allcafes; but more efpecially in thofe where 
the head advanced through the pelvis with great difficulty, in 
order that I might difcover the full extent of her power, and 
know when and how fhe ftood in need of help. By this atten- 
tion, I perceived the efforts that fhe made; firft, to force the 
head into the brim of the pelvis; fecondly, to mould it (as it 
were) into fuch a form, and to make it paffable through the 
fuperior narrow part; thirdly, to drive it forwards, and, at the 
fame time, dilate the os uteri; fourthly, to move it round be- 
fore the inferior ftrait; and fifthly, to enforce a fecondary la- 
bour, in order to bring it through the os vaginz. I faya fe- 
condary labour, for by the time that the os uteri was perfeétly 
opened, and the vertex had arrived at the os externum, the 
ftrength of nature was ufually exhaufted; the pains, confe- 
quently, became feeble and ineffectual ; fo that a fpace of twelve 
hours, nay, fometimes twenty-four, or more, was commonly ~ 
fpent before fhe could recover herfelf fufficiently to renew the 
attack; and after all, it was not unufual to expend twelve 
hours more to complete the delivery; the patient exerting her 
utmoft efforts all the while! Now, by feeing and confidering 
this (though, in my own mind, I had condemned all inftru- 
ments except hands) I was truly convinced that an artificial 
force, by means of fome inftrument, was neceflary, in orderto 
deliver women from this hazardous chance, as well as tedious 
torture, of what I have called (for I do not know what other 
name to give it than) a fecondary labour, I fay hazardous 
chance, for by the violent continual preffure of the child’s head 
upon the flefhy parts of the pelvis, and the compreffure of that 
upon the head, very bad effeéts to both the mother and child 
have been produced; for the truth of which, | appeal to all 
who have any experience in the art, 
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* The point, then, was to gonfider what inftrument fhould 
be ufed. The pelvis being full, there was noroom for the ap- 
plication of fillets ; and my opinion being fixed, after deliberate 
confideration, that nothing was, or ever could be invented, 
that would apply the force required, with more fafety to mother 
and child, than a forceps; my bufinefs, I thought, was to avoid 
the difficulties that I had met with before, and to contrive fuch 
as would give lefs pain than any of thofe which had hitherto been 
invented. 

* Accordingly [invented a pair with a tranfverfe flit or aper- 
ture, in one of the fides, at the jun&ture between handle and 
clam ; through which (this fide being firft placed in the pelvis) 
I paffed the other gradually round the head, in oppofite direc- 
tions; for this was a dire€tor to the other, and kept it alfo 
fteady. By thefe, I delivered feveral women, both with fafety 
to themfelves and their children, and eafe to myfelf. In other 
cafes, meeting with much difficulty in applying them cleverly 
on the head, I began to fufpeé, that this was owing to the 
curved or winding form of the pelvis, within which they were 
to be ufed, as well as to the form of the child’s head, upon 
which they were to be applied: hence, J bethought myfelf, that 
fome contrived with curves might ftill do better. But here arofe 
another difficulty; forin thofe I forefaw, that one could not be 
made to pafs through the other without twifting at the points, 
fo much as to hurt the woman; and, befides, perceiving that 
with this point they could not be applied fo commodioufly in 
the pelvis, as to fuit every cafe that might occur, I therefore 
laid afide the foramen (though a favourite) and chofe Dr. 
Smellie’s joints, only taking care that they fhould be deeper 
and clofer than his. I now made drawings, and having thereby 
got fome forged, I finifhed them to my mind,’ 

We would afk Dr. Johnfon, which foramen was his favourite ; 
and whofe could be the joints which he tells us both were, 
and were not Dr. Smellie’s? To fay, that drawings were forged, 
is a very odd phrafe for acquainting us, that a pair of forceps 
was made by a fmith, according to a model. We have here a 
very fair opportunity to embarrafs the Doétor in another pre- 
dicament, we mean a charge of forgery ; but being credibly in- 
formed that a forceps of the fame kind has been ufed by other 
practitioners, we think he is not liable to any particular impu- 
tation on that account, as he feems to have only combined, in 
his drawings, two inftruments that were forged before, namely, 
the forceps of Smellie and Le Vrette. 

While, in the firft part of our review, we were traverfing the 
fairy land of theory, we looked forward with joy to the ex- 


pected period when our labour fhould terminate in the plain 
and 
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and folid regions of practice. But alas! evem here the demon 
of the labyrinth ftill purfues us. “Shine forth, Cynthia! great 
patronefs of the obftetric art, and fave us from plunging into 
the abyfs of abfurdity before us! The author gives the follow- 
ing dire€tions for conducting the head of the child through the 
os vagine. 

‘ The head ufually halts here, feveral pains; during which 
time, the parts again muft be well anointed; and as it comes 
through the orifice, and pufhes that, together with the perinzum, 
violently out; he muft fupport them in manner following: © 

‘ The patient muft bend herfelf more forwards than the did 
before; during which time, the operator muft place the anterior 
edge of each hand, again{t each lateral edge of the os vagine, 
with the palms towards that part of the head which comes forth; 
and each thumb on each fide of the anus, and pofterior part 
of the perineum ; or the whole of the latter and the anus being 
covered with a cloth, he may then fupport the parts of the wo- 
man, till the child’s vertex gets paft the lower edge of the 
pubes; and as it advances, the head mult be kept forwards, 
by preffing gently with his thumbs upon the pofterior part of 
the perineum; fuftaining, at the fame time, the labia and the 
orifice with the anterior edges of his fingers.’ 

To place the anterior edge of each hand, and each thumb, on 
each fide of any obje&t! pray, Dr. Johnfon, is this poffible? 

In a future paragraph, the author advifes to extract the plae 
centa, in the fpace of two hours after the birth. © 

‘ When the uterus doth not fhed the placenta in an hour or 
two after the birth of the child, notwithftanding that fuch 
affiftance as the above hath been givens then (in my humble 
opinion) the moft eligible way to complete the delivery, is by 
an introduétion of the hand. For, allowing that the fecun- 
dines will be caft off and expelled from the uterus by the force 
of nature (as hath been obferved by fome gentlemen who have 
had opportunities to fee the extent of nature this way) yet, fees 
ing one; two, three, or even more days may fometimes be 
fpent before this event may happen, fhould a flooding or any 
other illnefs fupervene in this time ; it is not a clear cafe (with 
me however) whether the uterus, after this delay, will not be 
more fufceptible of injury ; and the operation alfo be attended 
with more difficulty than if it had been done at firft: and be- 
fides, how will the operator be acquitted of blame ?’ 

But how will he be acquitted of blame, if.a flooding fhould 
enfue from extraéting the placenta prematurely? and we are 
informed by experienced accoucheurs, that fuch an hemorrhage 
is fo often the confequence of too early an extraction, that it is 
now reckoned the fafeft way, in ordinary cafes, to leave tige fe- 
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paration of the placenta to the conduct of nature, which ufa- 
ally performs it in due time. 

We fhall now conclude our obfervations on this work, of 
which many parts have incurred our cenfuré, and fome have 
excited our ridicule. To confider Dr. Johnfon in the capacity 
of a writer, he abounds with blemifhes which the laws of com- 
pofition do not tolerate. To view him as a praétitioner, he is 
converfant in the walks of experience. And had he written 
with more accuracy and juftnefs of expreffion, and been lefs 
prolix on the treatment of feveral difeafes, the produétion he 
has brought forth might have rivalled, in point of utility, the 
other fyftems of obftetrical practice. 
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IV. An Enquiry into the prefent fate of the Septuagint Verfion of the 
Old Teflament. By the Reverend Dr. Henry Owen, Reéfor of 
St. Olave, Hart-ftreet, and Fellow of the Royal Society, 8vo, 
Pr. 3s. White. 

T HE fubjeé of this enquiry is of great importance. The 

Greek verfion, called the Septuagint, is the moft ancient 
verfion of the Old Teitament, and valuable on feveral accounts. 

It was written at a time when the fentiments of the tranflators 

could not be influenced by any difputes concerning the Mefliah*. 

It is quoted by the writers of the New Teftament. The ancient 

verfions, the Arabic, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, the Go- 

thic, the Illyrican, the Latin in ufe before the time of St. 

Jerom, and in fhort all the reft, except the Syriac, were taken 

from this tranflation. ‘This is the verfion which the fathers 

explained and cited, and the verfion which is ufed at this day 
in the Greek church. 

But with what integrity it has been preferved, is a matter of 
difpute. The intention of Dr, Owen, in the effay we are now 
confidering, is to convince the world of the corrupt ftate of this 
tranflation, as it ftands in all the printed editions; and confe. 
quently to evince the neceflity of collating all the manufcript co- 
pies of it, that are now to be found, and of bringing their wari- 
ations under one view. 





* The learned Dr. Hody, tells us, that the Pentateuch was 
tranflated by the Jews of Alexandria, for the fervice of the 
Synagogues, about 285 years before the birth of Chrift; that 
the prophetic writings were tranflated in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and the other books of the Old Teftament at dif- 
ferent times, by different perfons. Vid. Hod. de Bibl, Text. 
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It is allowed, that this verfion was kept with great fidelity, 
till the days of our Saviour. But when the apoftles, and firft 
preachers of the gofpel, referred their hearers to this verfion, 
confirmed the truth of the do@rines they taught by quotations 
taken from it, and recommended the public ufe of it to all the 
churches they planted, the Jews, we are told, immediately 
took offence, and began to traduce and defame it. They al- 
tered and corrupted it in numberlefs places, as the nature of the 
opinions they held, and the controverfies they maintained with 
chriftians, fuggefted to them. 

This is a heavy charge: ‘ But, fays Dr. Owen, the proofs of 
it are clear and weighty, delivered by perfons who lived near 
the times, examined the fats, and were competent judges of 
the matter.’ 

On this occafion our author produces the authority of Juftin 
Martyr*, Irenezust, ‘Tertulliant, Origen§, and Jerom ]}. 
He then proceeds to enquire more particularly, by what motives 
they were lead to attempt, and by what means they were en- 
abled to carry on this iniquitous praflice. Hefays: ‘ to fup- 
port the projet of altering the Septuagint, and vindicate them- 
felves in the execution of it, the Jews affirmed, that the Hebreve 
was the true text; and that all appeals fhould be made to that 
text, and not to a faulty verfion. This was their plea—and 
upon this they confulted their Hebrew copies: which copies, 
notwithftanding the errors that had crept into them by the in- 
juries of time, and the careleffnefs of tranfcribers, they ftill 
confidently took for genuine—and then correéted the Greek ver- 
fion by them. ‘Thefe corrections, it fhould feem, the rulers 
eommunicated immediately to the fynagogues, that the people 
might be apprifed of the faultinefs of that verfion, and be the 
lefs difpofed to attend to the arguments, which the chriftians 
were continually drawing from it. 

‘ What wilful alterations the Jews might make at this time in 
their Hebrew copies, I will not now ftand to enquire. They 
were under ftrong temptations to make many: and the facility 
with which they might make them, on account of the fimila- 
rity of letters, might be a fufficient motive to encourage the 
attempt. But be that as it may: this however is certain—that 
the fuperior regard they paid to the Hebrew would naturally 
lead them to alter the Greeé to the tenour of the copies they had 





* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 310, 297. 

+ Iren. adv. Her. lib. 3. c. 24. 

t¢ De Cult. Feminar. 1. 1. § 3. 

§ Orig. in Jer. Hom. xvii. p. 157. Refp. ad Afric, p. 235. 

|} Com,,in Gal. iii. 10, &c. « 
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then in theirhands. And fince thefe copies were in feveral 
places very different from thofe, which the Greek tranflators 
ufed; it neceffarily follows,. that the Greek verfion correéted by 
them, muft needs be different in the fame degree from the srue 
and original Septuagint. 

‘ And this we may look upon as the ff fource of the differ- 
ences or variations, that are obferved to occur b:tween the pre- 
fent copies of the Septuagint and thofe that were extant in the 
days of the apoftles, and from which they drew their quotations. 

‘ But this was only the fir? :—For the Jews advanced another 
ftep, and needlefsly altered the Septuagint verfion—the better, 
as they pretended, to exprefs the original—even in places where 
the ancient and prefent copies read alike in the Hebrew. . Of 
fuch alterations there are many inftances to be met with. But I 
fhall here take notice only of one; which, as it is fomewhat 
long, may well be allowed to ftand forall. Juftin Martyr, dif- 
puting with ‘Trypho*, quotes a paflage out of the prophet 
Ifaiah + in the following terms. ‘“Iax@€ 6 wars Lov, av]san— 
fopeces auTou- lopana txacx]2s ws, Snow 70 mvev td pou er 
ares % ugiow Tors eYveow eEoices. oun eloess irs xp 
s7¢ dxisad]as Tis ey Tals wralebats THY gaviy aur dnauer 
TUVTET PHLAEVOY e xajed&er, % Aivov pherecarer, & pn oSéces" 
arrd eis aniderav eboloes xpiow avanntel, % & ud Spavadi- 


oe]ats tos dv Sn eal tis ys xgtow x emi TE avolnel]s A078 
tariow tvn.-—A few pages after he cites it again in this 


manner : 
© laxol 0 wais jaou av|srinnbopees auto" x Topasir o 0 exrex]ig 
you, aspor dee e]as auToy n LuxXn jou. AiSana TO Wyeuped, pov 
tO AUTO, % neo Toks eWvecw eCoioes ou j nexpded]ars, ede 
anova iceT as Ea 1) geri aus. Kraay TeBpavenévoy ov ous 
Jeinbers x) Aivoy TUpicevoy ov aCeaes & bas & vixos ’Soioee" xghow 
handler % ov Beavabinad]ats & tog av Sn emi Tis ye xelow" 
\ bal Te ovouale auTe Exrsovsw %4v.—Now here we are to 
obferve, that he never cited any text, throughout this dialogue, 
but what the Jews allowed; nor from any verfion, but what 
was in ufeamong them. Hence therefore it is evident, that he 
muft have quoted this paflage, either froin the Septuagint or the 
verfion of Aquila: for the Jews received no other—nor does it 
appear indeed, there were any other verfions at that time in be- 
ing. But the fragments which remain of Aquila’s verfion ex- 
hibit a clear and undeniable proof, that the venerable martyr 
did not however, in the inftance before us take the quotation 
from thence: He took it therefore from the Septuagint verfton— 
which ftood originally in this place juft as St. Matthew quotes it ; 
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* Dialog. p. 353 + It xlii, I—4. : 
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but was gradually altered and interpolated by the Jews, firft to 
the tenour of the grior fpecimen, and afterwards to the form of 
the Jatter.’ | 

We have feveral obfervations to make on this extra&. 1. 
Juftin Martyr does not fay, that he cites thefe words from any 
particular verfion, or that he quoted verbatim; but only that he 
brought his arguments in favor of Chriit, from paflages which 
were at that time acknowledged by the Jews to be authentic, 
270 TOV O0A0ysUsvoV [ yeaqur] expe vuy ve upey [Ts 
Sasrov) P-349- 

-~2. The fathers, in general, very feldom quote the identical 


words of the facred text. Their citations are often extremely 
crude and inaccurate*. This, if it were neceffary, we could 
demonitrate by a thoufand inftances. We ought not therefore to 
conclude that the Septuagint verfion is corrupted, becaufe the | 
paflage in queftion is differently expreffed by Juftin Martyr. 

3. It cannot be proved, that this paflage ftood originally in 
the Septuagint juft as St. Matthew quotes it: for the facred 
writers, ufed a latitude in their.citations. This is very juftly 
obferved by St. Jerom, who fays—perfpjicuum eff apoftoles, 
évangelifias, et ipfum dominum falvatorem non Septuaginta interpre- 
tum audoritatem fequi—fed ex Hebreo transferre quod legerint; non 
curantes de fyllabis pun@ifque verborum, dummodo fententiarum veri- 
tas transferatar. See Jerom on Malachi ch. iii. and an obfer- 
vation to the fame purpofe on Amos ch. v. &c. That it was the 
conftant cuftom of the prophets to deliver the fenfe, and not 
the very words of fcripture, is a received doftrine among the Ra- 
bins; and upon this principle one of them vindicates Mofes, in 
the variation which he makes in repeating the Ten Command- 
ments, (Deut. v.) from the words in which they were originally 
delivered +. The apoftles and the fathers took the fame liberty 
in their citations’ and this might be thought very allowable, © 





* The following paflages may ferve as inftances of Juftin 
Martyr’s inaccurate manner of quoting the fcriptures. Ey,zey 0 
OQcos, yernduTa ows xas eyevero OTTQS. Apol. p. 92, 
Aeplate de yuo TAKAAA EPTA eurpoobey rev avbpwmrar: 
sa BAswovtTes OATMAZOZI tov warepa vpwv Toy ev ross 
pavers. Matt. v. 16. Juit. Apol. p. 63. Day]a wor wapad't- 
SoTas uTo Ts Wal]pss. ude wd 'eig uvwrnss Tov Wel]epa, ¢f pm 
o uses’ «de toy TION, €¢ un o wa]np nee o1¢ av o vsos ATIO~ 
KAAYTYVH. Matt. xi. 27. Juft. Dial. cum. Ttyph. p. 326. 
In thefe inftances, we will venture to fay, that Juftin had not 
the authority of any one MS. in the world. 

+ Menaffeh Ben Ifrael. Concil, in Exod. ‘dis 
Vor. XXVII. April 1709. - T as 
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as the words of the Septuagint verfion had not the fandtion of 
divine authority. 

4. Our author’s prefumption that in this place the Septua- 

int verfion, ‘ was gradually altered and interpolated by the Jews, 
firft to the tenour of the prior fpecimen, and afterwards to the 
form of the /atter,’ feems to be perfectly groundlefs and capri- 
cious. Juftin fays not a fyllable of any fuch alteration. And 
his, variation can only be looked upon as an inftance of what we 
have afferted in the fecond remark. 

5. It is no wonder that the Greek verfion differs from the 
Hebrew in many inftances relative to our Saviour. For.as it was 
written long before his appearance in the world, it was very eafy 
for the tranflators to miftake and mifreprefeat the prophecies, 
and defcriptions, which they could not fully comprehend. 'This 
confideration will help us to account for many expreffions in 
that tranflation, which are /uppofed to have been altered and 
corrupted by the Jews, becaule they differ from the original. 
Thus we know, that the pailage in Ifaiah, cited above, is ap- 
plicable to our Saviour, ‘becaufe St. Matthew has pointed out 
the application, and we can fee the propriety of it in the evan- 
gelical hiftory. But the authors of the Septuagint verfion 
had not thefe advantages. In all probability they never 
thought of the Mefliah, when they tranflated the words in quef- 
tion. ‘acob, therefore, and J/rae/ might be inferted by them 
exegeticaily, tho’ they miftook the meaning of the original. 
And confequently it is very poflible, that the text has not been 
fo flagrantly corrupted, as Dr. Owen imagines. 

Our author proceeds: * The evangelilt having declared, that 
our Saviour was born of a virgin, immediately {ubjoins a pro- 
phecy of [faiah, as accomplifhed in that event. “Id 4 wae- 
Bev ev yasgi Ess. x. a. This, in conjunéion with other 
incidents, was a itriking proof of the truth of chriitianity ; and 
therefore ’tis no wonder, that the Jews exerted all their endea- 
vours to fubvert and deftroy it. 

‘Nowthefirit attempt they made was to change waefépyog into 
yeavig~-—a virgin into a young woman. But that alone being not 
fufficient, they afterwards difmembered the prophecy; and, by 
joining a part of another prediétion to the forecited verfe, per- 
‘verted fhe whole in fuch a manner as to apply it to Hezekiah 
the fon of Ahaz. Whereas, if we replace the disjointed parts, 
and connect the fxth and /eventh verfes of the 1Xth chapter— 
as they feem originally to have been connected—with the four- 
teenth verfe of the VIith chapter, it will then appear to be fo 
manifeft a prophecy of the Meffiah, and fo completely ful- 
filled in the birth of Chrift, that it cannot be referred to any 
other perfon.’ 

> : ‘ The 
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* The firft attempt, fays Dr. Owen, which the Jews made, 
was to change wapOépo¢ into veause. 

By this obfervation, which is taken from Juftin Martyr, the 
reader may be led to imagine, that the Jews had corrupted the 
Septuagint verfion: but that, was not the cafe. The whole ground 
of the complaint feems to be this: Aquila, who publithed his 
tranflation, A. D. 128. rendered the word a sy by veavic, 
juvencufa. He neither corrupted the Hebrew, nor the SSP PA 

int. : 
‘ By the way, we may obferve, that the application of this 
prophecy to Hezekiah is abfurd.. Ahaz reigned only fixteen 
years; and Hezekiah, bis fon, was twenty five When he began 
toreign. The prophecy therefore was delivered feveral years 


after Hezekiah was born. ; 
Let us hear what our author fays in, defence of his notion, 


that the prophecy is difmembered. 
_ ‘ That the prophecy has been difmembered, appears 4. from. 
the incoherence of the context. 2. from the different order in 
which it ftands in the ancicnt fathers. For Juftin Martyr’s copy. 
had the 4th verfe of the Villth chapter in the midcle of the 
16th verfe of the VIIth. Dial. cum Tryph. p- 262. Irenzis’ s. 
had the 6th verfe of the IXth chapter in the middle of the 3d 
of the VIlIth. Zid. IV. C. 66. And Tertullian’s had the oh 
verfe of the VIlIIth after the 14th of the ViIth chapter. 4d, 
FJudeos, §9. Tis true none of thefe prove what the order ori-. 
ginally was; but the fenfe feems to fuggeft, that the 6th and 
ath verfes of the IXth chapter fhould immediately follow the. 
14th of the VIIth.—And there are fome intimations ftill left, 
that this was their original place. For 1. the Targ. of Jona- 
than, in If. ix. 6. fays—that the prophecy, ‘* For unto us a 
child is born,” &c. was delivered to she Heufé of David. And,. 
2. Jerom afferts—in If. ix- 6. —Coepta Immanuelis et nafcentis 
pueri de yirgine prophetia, ex eo loco, ubi dicitur ad Achaz, . 
< Pete tibi fignum a domino deo tuo;” verficulo ifto finita eft, 
quo infertur, ‘‘ Zelus domini exercituum faciet hoc”—which, 
in effeét, conneéts thefe two parts together. And they are atu- 
ally fo connedted, if that be of any weight, in the Apo/, Confii-, 
tutions, Lib. v. §16. See Whifton’s Suppl to Lit. Propb, py. 
t . 2c. 
’ Would our author have the prophecy connefted i in this man- 
ner? Behold a virgin poall conceive and bear a fon, and Jfeall call bis 
name Immanuel, (ch. vii. 14.) For unto us achildis born, unto usa 
' Son is given, Fe, (ch. ix. 6.) How aukward, how incoherent is 
this arrangement! Place the words as Juftin Martyr, as Ire- 
nzus, or as Tertullian has placed them, and the paflage is 
equally confufed. To attempt to form a proper connedion by 
Tz changing, 
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changing, lopping, and trimming thefe claufes, ad libitum, 
would be infufferable prefumption; and to depend upon thé 
authority of the Apoftolical Conftitutions, or the fathers, who 
frequently unite the mioft remote and incompatible things, 
Serpentes avibus, & tigribus agnos, would be a fcheme which no 
judicious perfor, who reverences the Bible, would choofe to 


adopt. : 

The noted paflage in Hofea, ch. xi. ver. 1. quoted by St.- 
Matthew, ii. 15. after this manner-—E£ Aryuq}u exaasod Tow 
ovey ws—is in the Septuagint—EE Asyur's pelexarcoa Te 
texve avje—This, our author fays, was altered by the Jews. 
And he fuppofes that the evangelical text was the original read- 
ing of the Septuagint ; ‘ becaufe 1. it is, he fays, agreeable to 
the Hebrew. 2. Becaufe the word Np, though it occurs fe- 
veral hundred times in fcripture, is never rendered peTansate 
but in this place. See ver. 1. 2. And 3. becaufe the Jews, 
who acknowledge 19555, filium meum, to be the true Text; yet 
explain it in conformity with the prefent Septuagint, by 193 
Nit, eos filios. Vide Targ. inloc, A fhrewd fign that the 
people, who thus explained the Hebrew, had a hand in cor- 
rupting the Greek.’ 

Thefe arguments, in our opinion, are inconclufive. For, 1. 
it does not follow, that the Septuagint has been corrupted, be- 
caufe it is not agreeable to the Hebrew. 2. The book of 
Hofea has probably been tranflated by fome perfon who had 
mo concern in tranflating other parts of fcripture, where »4 
occurs, 3. It was natural for a writer, who lived Jdefore ap 
days of our Saviour, to tranflate 995 Ted Texve outs, in 
tending it only as a paraphraftic, or explanatory verfion. 
Aquila, does not feruple to coincide with the interpretation of 
the evangelift. 

Our author produces many other paflages, which he fuppofes 
to have been either accidentally or defignedly corrupted, ‘ Ifa. 
lv. 3. is, he fays, rightly quoted by Juftin Martyr thus— 
Ficaxtoa}t us, nas Caceres n Lux) vdv—but the Vatican 
and Alexandrian copies both read it with the addition of gy 
"aryabois, inadvertently introduced from the preceding verfe. 
Kai Choeras ev dyabots n Lux var.’ 

This is a miftake: Juftin Martyr has ty ayaQois. See Dial 
cum Tryph. p. 231. Edit. Par. 1636, We cannot however 
pretend to fay, that thefe words were ‘inadvertently introduced,’ 
for why might not the Greek tranflator fuppofe the original 


phrafe elliptical, and ufe them by defign? 
It has been faid in favor of the Jews, ** that the veneration 


= 
‘ 


they expreffed for their facred books, and the zeal they fhew- 


ed for the prefervation of their integrity would never fufferthem 
: to 
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to recede from the text, or make any changes and alterations 
in it.” 

To this objedion Dr Owen, teplies: ‘ Whatever zeal they 
fhewed ar fr/, ’tis apparent from their owa writings, that it 
greatly abated, or rather degenerated afterwards. For, con- 
trary to what is here fuggefted, the Babylonifh Talmud pofi- 
tively afferts, ‘‘ that it is right and lawful to take away one 
letter from the law, that the name of God may be publickly 
fan@ified; or may not be publickly prophaned*.” Allow them 
once this principle, and you muft of courfe allow, that they 
might make as many and frequent alterations in the facred text, 
as the honour of God, and the fervice of religion feemed, in 
their judgement, to require. And if they might, would they 
not judge, from their notion of chriftianity, that they were ab- 
folutely bound to do it? And what are the alterations we have 
charged upon them, but fo many clear and cogent proofs of the 
actual exertion of this principle?—The very alterations we 
fhould expe& them to have made, in the circumftances they 
were then fituated.’ 

It has been farther urged, “* that if the Jews had made any 
alterations at all they would certainly have made them in thofe 
places which feem to bear hardeft againft them: but there are 
many paflages extant in the Hebrew, and acknowledged on all 
hands to be genuine, which conclude much ftronger againft 
the Jews, than any of thofe they are fuppofed to have corrupt- 
ed; and therefore, &c.” 

Dr. Owen replies: ‘ This argument, though often urged 
with great confidence, is, in my opinion, of little weignt. 
*¢ They did not corrupt a// the texts that made againft them; 
and therefore corrupted sone”—is a kind of reafoning which cag 
hardly be thought conclufive. The truth of the cafe feems to 
be this. The fews made no alterations—no w-/fx/ ones [ mean, 
either in their Gree& or Hebrew copies, till they.were forced to 
make them in their own defence. The arguments firft alledged 
againft them were drawn from the Sep:wagint verfion; and thee, 
being otherwife unanfwerable, forcibly urged them to make 
alterations in shat verfion, as the only expedient their cafe would 
admit. And whatever additional, fubfidiary arguments the He- 
brew might farther contain; yet, fo long as they fubfifted only 
in the Hebrew, they were in effe&, from the ignorance of chrif- 
tians in that language, no arguments at all: and therefore 
might fafely be fuffered to remain. But when the when of 
the Jews came. to be detected, and the alterations they had 





* Tract, Febainoth, Cap. viii. apud Pezron, Antig. de Tems, ~ : 
P. IL. C..vi. p. 420, * " 
, Ts | made 
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‘made in their Septuagint copies to be charged full upon them, 

they had no other means to defend themfelves, but by making 
‘alterations in their ows books, and then oppofing them to the 
‘Greek verfion.’ 

If it fhould be alleged, that fome few of thofe corruptions 
. which our author has attributed to defign, may be accounted for 
‘on other principles, he fays, 

* When thefe conceflions are made, and the inftances they 
refer to are deduéted ; there will ftill remain a fufficient number 
of vitiated texts, to prove the point they are brought to eftablifh. 
‘Mote might eafily be added. The corruption in Deut. c. xxvii. 
ver. 4. relating to the mounts Eéal and Gerizim, is well known ; 
and muft have been made with defign by the one or the other 
party. The Samaritan and the Hebrew copies flatly contradié 
each other: and let which you pleafe be the genuine text, the 
other muft of courfe be an inftance of defigned corruption;—and 
a corruption too introduc.d by Jews; as both parties were 
of that denomination, and equally concerned for the honour of 
the Mofaic law. 

* But if one inftance of fuch foul pra&tice can be undeniably 
proved upon them, furely there is reafon, and great reafon, to 
fufpe&, that, whenever they came to be hard preffed, they 
practifed the like in other places. If they made no fcruple to 
corrupt their {criptures once, what fhou!d binder them, on any 
urgent occafion, from doing it oftxer ? Whatever we may think 
of their boafted veneration for the facred text, it never feems to 
have been {trong enough to withhold them from tampering 
with it, when it could be brought thereby to make either for 
the fupport of their caufe, or the honour of their nation. Nor 
js this peculiar to the Fews. > 

** Lliacos intra muros peccatur et extra.” Chriftians have been 
guilty of the like frauds; and, to ferve a turn, have daringly 
interpolated, altered, or expunged, as beft fuited their purpo- 
fes. An inftance of this fore occurs in Exekiel, ch. xvi. ver. 4. 
where the Vatican copy reads, “Ey Sa]: &u eassbuc, ede x. &. 
But the Alexandrian has, Ey US as ex easocbug TOY XPISTOY 
MOY, «tex. J. Thereare two words dropt in the Vatican 
after ¢ato9ug, which feem to have been ¢}¢ ocJuciav: for the 
Vulgate reads in falutem, The Hebrew word is *syyeyy, which 
we tranflate, to fuppie thee; and the Targ. of Jonatha, to cleanfe 
thee. But fome over-zealous chriftian, perceiving it founded 
much like spy, tendered it accordingly in the margin of 
his copy by zt. Xessy ws: and another, as zealous as himfelf, 
imagining it might fupply a noble argument againft the Fews 
iv favour of Corifian bapti/m, introduced it from the margin 
to the Greek text; as it now {tands in the Alexandrian MS. 

A clear 
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A clear proof, among feveral others, that, if the violent ma- 
lice of the Fews did much harm to the Septuagint verfion, the 
indifcreet zeal of cbrifiians did it likewife no fmall damage.’ 

Towards the conclufion of this work, our author fays : 

‘ It would be a noble projed—-of infinite fervice to the 
caufe of religion——if fome qualified perfon, upon due encou- 
ragement, would undertake to collate the feveral MSS. of the 
Septuagint verfion, that are now to be found—and then give us 
as correét an edition of that verfion, as fuch MSS. and other ma- 
terials would enable him to make. I fay, other materials: for 
the MSS. though the chief, are not however our oaly depend- 
ance. Providence affords us many other helps; which, ufed 
with judgment, may contribute greatly to the fame good pur- 
pofe. For, 

‘1. The original Hebrew, as it now ftands, ferves to difco- 
ver thofe various gloffes and double renderings, which crept 
from the margin into the Greek text; as well as to correé thofe 
manifold errors, that are owing to the ignorance or careleffnels 
of tranfcribers. ? 

‘2. The ancient tranflations made. from the Septuagint ferve 
to confirm the readings of it in fome places, and to reétify them 
in others. And here I cannot but record the great value of the 
Syriac MS. that formerly belonged to the learned Mafius; which 
being a literal verfion, made from a.Greee copy tranfcribed by 
Eufebius from Origen’s Hexap/a, with all the genuine ode/i and 
afierifes—would contribute more (if we hadir entire) to the 
rectification of its correfpondent parts of the Sep/uaginr, than any 
MS. yet known in the world. But the only part that is bay 
lifhed from it, is the book of Jofhua: and if Dr. Lent, or wh O- 
ever elfe may be its prefent poffeffor, were to publifh the re- 
mainder in the like form ; as he would juftly deferve, fo would 
he doubtlefs receive the united thanks of the republic of letters. 
Put we muft not forget, 

‘3. That the quotations made by the early fathers are like- 
wife of great ufe; and will enable us to reftore an infinite num- 
ber of important texts to their primitive integrity. 
 € Bya proper application of thefe means—by a copious, ac- 
curate and well-digefted collation—great improvements mighe 
certainly be made in a future edition of the Sepruagint verfion. | 
And if fuch improvements can be made ; we owe fo much, moft 
affuredly, to the honour and credit of this verfion, upon which 
the chriftian church was eftablifhed, as to endeavour to reftore 
it, asnear as poffible, to its original {tate and perfeAion.’ 

That fuch an edition would be of great fervice carinot be de- 
nied. But with refpeé to the ufe of the early fathers, we are by 


no means of this writer’s opinion. Their authority is extremely 
T 4 precarious, 
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precarious. And we are perfuaded that if the fcriptures were ta 
be correéted by their citations, they would be ten times more 
corrupted than they are at prefent. 

Juftin Martyr tells us *, that the Jews had erafed, or omitted, 
feveral paffages in the Septuagint verfion, relative to our Saviour. 
And he fupports the charge by fome inftances. Among which 
he mentions the following: ‘ In the 96th Pfalm they have taken 
away thefe words avo 7% Evaz. For, fays he, inftead of wri- 
ting—O Kupios eCagsacugey awe 7% Evau—they have only 
left—O Kupios eCaciacuse.’ 

From whence this venerable father had his authority for what 
he fays, we cannot conceive. But we do not believe, that there 
is any perfon of learning and judgment in the prefent age who 
would choofe to adopt his ridiculous and impertinent reading — 
a70 T% Fvas. 

The author, we hope, will excufe thefe curfory animadver- 
fions. We freely allow, that his performance contains many va- 
luable obfervations, and deferves the attention of the learned. 


a 





V. The Life of Alexander Pope, E/7. compiled from original Ma- 
wuferipts; with a critical Effay on bis Writings and Genius. By 
Owen Ruffhead, £/7. 8v0. Pr. 7s.6¢. Bathuift. 


S° happily calculated for the true enjoyment of literary re- 

tirement were the particular circumftances of this celebrated 
writer, that every thing interefting in his life relates to his 
works only. Removed from fcenes of ative life by inclina- 
tion, religious principle, and a. delicate conftitution, Mr. Pope 
gave full feope to his natural genius, and fo wholly devoted 
himfelf to poetry, that a biographer neceffarily lofes the 
charaéer of an hiftorian in that of a critic, commentator, or 
panegyrift. 

In the courfe of our remarks the reader will form his own 
judgment, whether Mr. Ruffhead’s performance deferves to be 
confidered as a fair and impartial eftimate of Mr. Pope’ $ poeti- 
cal talents. —Our biographer has not proceeded far in his work, 
before he begins to take notice of a piece publifhed more than 
thirteen years ago, entitled, Ax Effay om the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, and fo very favourably received by the public, that 
almoft two numerous impreffions have been fold off, even tho’ 
the work continues imperfe&. Mr. R. feeming to apprehend 
that this piece of criticiim, which the literary world had thought 
proper to attend to, ftood in his way, and rendered his own 





* Vid. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 298. 
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undertaking fuperfluous, has laboured hard, but, we impartial- 
ly think, without fuccefs, to depreciate this, well-received eflay, 
and to render its critical decifions difputable.. For this purpofe, 
he reprefents the defign of the effayift to have been to diminith 
the luitre of Pope’s reputation, -to degrade him from his rank 
as a great poet, to deny him any degree of invention, and to 
fet him lower in the eyes and eftimation of his admiring readers 
than he had been ufually placed. But the effayift feems to have 
been fo far from engaging in fo ungenerous, fo fruitlefs, and 
impotent an attempt, that he has yfed the moft fcrupulous . 
caution in fpeaking on fo delicate a fubjeét. He feems to have 
remembered what Horace had faid, (Ep. ad Auguft. 79.) 
about attacking eftablifhed charaéters ; 


Re&é necne crocum florefque perambulet Atte 
Fabula, fi dubstem; clament periiffé pudorem, 
Cun&i pene patres.— 





He warmly profeffes to revere the memory of Pope; to re- 
fpe& and honour his abilities; but adds, that he does not 
think him at the 4ead of his profeffion. ‘ In other words, con- 
tinues he, in that fpecies of poetry wherein Pope excelled, he 
is fuperior to all mankind: and I only fay,that this fpecics of poetry 
is not the moft excellent one of the art.’ The fpecies of poetry 
here alluded to, doth indeed appear to be the mora/, the /fatiric, 
the didadic; tho”? we have no right to fay abfolutely and exaétly in 
what rank the effayift mtended to place him, till we have feen 
the conclufion of his work, and the full and final eftimate of 
Pope’s genius. But is the effayift fingular in this opinion? 
Did not Atterbury, on the firft fight of his famous lines on Addi- 
fon, fay to our poet: * Since you know now where yourStz ENcTH 
lies, | hope you will not fuffer Tw g@ TaLenr to lie unemployed.” 
—Did not Bolingbroke, {peaking to Swift of Pope’s Ethic Epif- 
tles, fay? ‘ This flatters my judgment ; who always thought 
that, univerfal as his talents are, THIS is EMINENTLY and PECU- 
LIARLY His, above all writers I know, living or dead; I do 
not except Horace.’—-Nay, does not even our biographer and 
panegyrilt bim/ef declare, page 444, of the work before us, 
‘ his ftrong fenfe and moral caft of mind inclined him pain- 
CIPALLY to cultivate dida@ic and moral compofition.’ 

What more, or what more offenfive and injurious, has the ef- 
fayift advanced than what thefe two great friends and accomplith- 
ed judges of Pope’s merit had obferved before him, or than what 
his prefent advocate has alfo advanced? The queition that re- 
mains is therefore only, whether this fpecies of poetry, namely, — 
the moral, the fatiric, the dida@ic, be im fa@ the moft excellent 
one of the art ; which we apprehend is in effe& to afk, whether 


Lucre- 
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Lucretius, the Gcorgics,* and Horace’s Satires, are fuperior, 
as.PotTry, tothe Iliad, the Gedipus, and Pindar. To hold the 
affirmative is to contradic truth and‘ nature; it is to confound 
ideas, and invert the order of things. Which of all thefe com-" 
pofitions is the moft valuable, and ufeful, and important to hu- 
nran life, is entirely out of the queftion, and befide it; all the 
effayift contends and pleads for, is to have their feveral provinces 
kept diftin& from each other. 


Deferiptas fervare vices operamaue colomes. 
Hor,-de Art. Poet. 86. 


If we caft our eyes on the motto prefixed to this eflay, we may 
poflibly difcover fome traces of the motives which inclined the 
author tocompofe it. Satyra quidem tota nofira eff : in qua primus 
tnfignem laudem adeptus eff Luctlius; qui quofdam ita deditos fibi ad- 
buc habet amatores, ut eum, non Y}USDEM MODO OPBRIS autoribus, 
fed OMNIBUS PORTIS, preferre non dubitent, Lucilius, fays Quin- 
tilian in this paflage, was the firft author who gained great re- 
putation for writing fatire; who has fome admirers even fill 
fo devoted to him, that they do not only prefer him to other 
writers of woRKS OF THIS KIND, but evento ALL OTHER POETS 
whatever. The eflayilt might imagine, that as there were read- 
ers at Rome who preferred Lucilius to Virgil, fo there might be 
readers in England who preferred Pope to Milton: and we 
think and know there are actually fuch. 

We are mortified to be forced to obferve, that our. biogra- 
plier does not feem to have treated the effayift liberally and can- 
didly, in the account he gives of the trial of fome lines of Pope by 
Horace’s rule of dropping the meafure, and inverting the or- 
der of the words ; fo that by thefe inverfions and tranfpofitions, 
and depriving them of metre, may be afcertained what degree 
of poetical fpirit intrinfically is to be found in them. For he 
charges the effayift with ufing unjuft and injurious liberties, 
and with unfair interpolations. £ You defpife the man shat is 
confined to books, who rails at human kind from his ftudy, 
tho’ what he learns he fpeaks, and may perhaps advance fome 
general maxims, or may be right by chance.’ The words 
diftinguifhed by Jralies are not, he tells us, in Pope :—thef, 





* What is it fo conftantly charms us in the Georgics? Is it 
not, the prognoftics of the weather—the prodigies at the death 
of Cxfar—the praifes of Italy—the country life,—the Scy- 
thian winter-piece—the plague—the ftory of Orpheus ?—But 
the five former of thefe pafflages are of the defriptive ; and the 
two latter of the parhetic kind. 

and 
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and fome others that follow are added to deftroy che metre, which 
is perfect without it.’ | . 

They certainly were added for this purpofe. What then? 
was it not the very intention of the eflayift zo deftroy the metre, 
on this occafion? Is it not of the eflence of this fort of trial? 
Could it be made without doing fo? Could the lines otherwife 
have been reduced to profe? And the fame may be faid of all 
the wicked words that follow, printed in Jiales, —fo—becaufe 
—and, which do not alter or /oqwer the fenfe, and are added 
merely and’ only for the fame innocent and neceflary purpofes. 

But our biographer continues to urge that it was unfair in 
the effayift to make a trial of this nature, on lines that ftcod 
at the very beginning of a poem, efpecially of a familiar epiftle ; 
becaufe the exordium of a piece of poetry is not expected to a- 
bound with poetical fpirit, and ought to be more fedate, un- 
figurative and unornamental. This is an unfortunate obferva- 
tion; for in the next page, our biographer quotes the exordium 
of another epiftle, which is remarkably abrupt, animated, and 
even dramatic ; for the poet breaks out at once,” - 


« Shut, fhut the door, good John!’ 


Again; ‘ Why would the effayift make a comparifon between 
a familiar epiftle, and two moft finifhed epic pieces ?? The 
anfwer mutt be blunt, downright, and obvious ; becaufe Pope’s 
works afforded no epic poem from which to take the example. 
And he took it from one of thofe pieces in which we have feen, 
that Atterbury and Bolingbroke declared his chief firength and 
talents peculiarly lay. 

Our biographer has not: been happier in accepting the ef 
fayift’s challenge of reducing into profe the exordiums of the 
Jliad and the Georgics, and declaring that upon this trial there 
appears to be no poetical fpirit leftin them. For we venture to 
affirm that the expreflions wpoater roaras s9bsuss Luxas 
aids, and alfo, tevye autres eawpre xuvecow, and gag 
oravoits and Jy@» Axsir<us, as wellas the queftion zig 7’aes 
&c. are highly animated and poetic. The fame may be faid 
of the expreffions in Virgil, that follow; Letas /egetes, quo 
fidere, parcis apibus—Are thefe the expreffions of profe? But 
“what could induce the biographer to continue the trial further 





* But the effayift ought not to murmur, when he fees, page 
435, that Horace is as captioufly contradicted and as harthly 
treated as himfelf. As to the groundlefs {neer, page 433, that 
the effayift is fond of the florid and bombaftic ityle, .we refer 
the reader to his works to confute the charge; and to the fre- 
guent teftimonies he has borne again{t {0 falic a taite, 

. i than 
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than the beginning of the fifth line of the firft Georgic, upon the 
fucceeding words, which have ever been confidered as a fine ex- 
ample of poetic enthufiafm, when the poet, after propofing his 
fubje& (but in elegant and ornamental words) immediately 


breaks forth : 
Vos, 6 clariffima mundi 
Lumina, labentem carlo que ducitis annum, 
Liber &F alma Ceres; veftro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arifia, — 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia mifcuit uvis ; 
Et vos agrefium prafentia numina Fauni. 

The adding and alleging this laft paffage, is, we repeat it, 
particularly unfortunate, to give it no other epithet. 

Again ; the eflayift having afked, wuar is there TRaNscEN- 
pantry fublime or pathetic in Pope? the biographer, in or- 
der to faften upon him the charge of inconfiftency, produces 
fingle paflages, which the effayift has fometimes quoted and com- 
mended as fuch. But does the biographer conceive that by 
the word wHaT, was or could, be meant, what one paflage 
or occafional incidental ftroke? Certainly the colour and tenour 
of fome whole piece was intended, not to mention the force of 
the word TRANSCENDANTLY, 

Our biographer, we think, fhould not have treated with any 
degree of feverity and acrimony, an author upon whom he is 

leafed to beftow fuch high encomiums at the beginning of his 
work ; and efpecially an author whofe footfteps he has fo clofely 
followed; whofe obfervations he hath fo often adopted; whofe 
very mode and manner of criticifm he hath purfued; to whom 
indeed he hath been deeply indebted; infomuch, that in the 
Rape of the Lock and the Eloifa, there are but few paflages re- 
marked on, but what the effayift had before, and nearly to the 
fame purpofe, elucidated ; with this great difference, however, 
that the effayift generally atligns a reafon for his approbation 
of paffages; but the biographer is perpetually crying out, 
Pulebri! bent! ref?! and ufing fuch general and empty ex- 
¢lamations:—As ‘ What various beauties are comprehended 
in thefe lines!’. ‘there is incomparable merit in thefe !? 
é the following are inimitably fine!’ ‘the images are chafte and 
correét.’ Above all, the biographer fhould not have pre- 
judged in what rank our effayift intended to place this poet, be- 
fore the effay in queftion was quite finifhed, which we are in- 
formed will fpeedily be done. 

In thefe inftances therefore we apprehend the efflayift is ra- 
ther unfairly treated. But whea the biographer comes to in- 
form us ‘ that terror and pity are more readily produced than 


fome are apt to imagine :’—when he tells us, ‘that the 
| beau- 
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beautiful defeription of Paradife in Milton difpofes us to thed 
tears; that the difplay of genius depends on the powér of arten- 
tion; that thofe fpecies of poetry that apply moft forcibly to . 
our feelings are not moft excellent !’—*‘ that the Mufic Ode 

is as faublime as Pindar ;’—* that the Effay on Man feems to’ 
have as’ powerful a claim to smvention and imagination, as the 

beft conceived fA@ion ;?—‘ that the Dunciad is conducted ac- 

cording to the laws of the ¢popea, and has every requifite which 

conftitutes the perfe&tion of epic compofition ;’ above all, when 

he declares, ‘that the true diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of 
poetry feems to confift rather in the ftile than in the matter :’ 

To fuch opinions we have only to anfwer, that we beg to re-- 
mind our biographer, who has faithfally and accurately pub- 
lifhed the Statutes at Large; how juftly Pompey laughed at a Stoic 
philofopher for endeavouring to difcourfe on’ the art of wat. 

But that we may the better enable the reader'to judge of our 
biographer’s talents for criticifm, to the difplay of which fo 
large a fhare of his large volume is devoted; we will -fcle& 
fome of his remarks on particular paflages of Pope, 


* Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prefcrib’d, their prefent ftate : 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know-< 
Or who could fuffer being here below? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? 
Pleas’d to the laft, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And lieks the hand juft rais’d to fhed his blood. 
Oh blindnefs to the future ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven : 
Who fees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall, 

Atoms or fyitems into rain hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burft, and now a world.’ 


‘ It argues a fine imagination to be capable’—(of what, does. 
the reader think ? Why) ‘ of feleting fuch ftriking contrafts.’ 
—Surely, they are not the Antithe/es, which is what he meant 
to fay by the word Coztrafs, that conftitute the sag of this 
paflage. 

‘ If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s defign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline? 
Who knows but He, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ftorms ; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cefar’s mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind ?” 


7 * How 
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* How admirably, fays our biographer, in thefe lines are 
the reafonings of moral philofophy exemplitied, with all the force 
and beauty of analogical argument, and illuftrated with all the 
fublime of poetry.” We do not remember to have read any 
critical remark on any author, ancient or modern, fo little to 
the purpole, and fo wide of the meaning and intention of the 
paflage in queftion. The rea/onings of moral philofophy hap- 
pen unluckily 10 be sllu/trations from natural philofophy. ‘The 
paflage itfelf is one of the moft remarkable, and perhaps ex- 
ceptionable in. the whole Effay, and required a far different 


explication. 
* The blifs of man (could pride that bleffing find) 
Is not to a& or think beyond mankind ; 
No pow’rs of body or of foul to fhare, 
But what his nature and his ftate can bear. 
Why has not man a microfcopic eye? 
For this plain reafon, man is not a-fly. 
Say what the ufe, were finer optics given, 
T’ infpe& a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To fmart ard agonize at ev’ry pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rofe in aromatic pain ? 
If nature thunder’d in his op’ning ears, 
‘And ftunn’d him with the mufic of the fpheres, . 
How would he with that heav’n had left him ftill 
The whifp’ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wife, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ?” 

‘ With what fprightly raillery, with what exquifite imagi- 
nation, has the poet ridiculed the abfurdity of thofe difcon- 
tented mortals, who covet fuperfluous, nay pernicious endow- 
ments ??—Sprightly rai/lery is not furely the eminent and charac- 
teriftical beauty of this paffage—which is, as he quaintly fays, 
* very ornate.’ , 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighis 

Of ftupid fiarers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels, 

‘Than Ccefar with a fenate at his heels.’ 


‘ Nothing can be more juft than thefe fentiments, or more 
beautifully expreffled. The image of fantaftic Fame playing 
round the head without reaching the heart is happily conceived ; 


it is apt and ftriking.’—Nothing can be more naufeous, 
i and 
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and ufelefs, than the criticifm: «which deals ein fach. ey 
terms. . 
In page 261, our hingctatates {peaking of. the. Effay. on 
Man, tells us, * that Pope, after having demolifhed the mon- 
ftrous fuperftruftures of the antients, thas ‘employed the old 
materials which compofed them i in exetatig a aégotar and beat -- 
tiful fabric.” 

We own, that we have been gueffing long in’ vain at the” 
meaning-of this remark, ‘and endeavouring to difcover’ what’ 
antient do&rines are derholifhed‘in the Effay‘on ‘Man. 


‘ Court-virtues bear, like gems, the higheft rate, 
Born where Heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate : 
In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, 

They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders ftrike. 
Tho’ the fame fun, with all-diffufive rays;;)) '." 
Bluth in the rofe, and inthe di’mond blaze, 
We prize the ftronger effort of his pow To... 

And juftly fet the gem above the flow’r. 


‘ Thefe lines, cries Mr. Ruffhead, have ‘unconrmon-merit. 
The ridicule is exquifite,. The imagery is beautiful: and the 
juft ordonance of the figures admirably fupported throughout,” 
—It is in fuch indeterminate and indifcriminati criticifm this 
work abounds. * Que fes faifons font dien faites ! ‘Gur le difcours 
ayy miniftre excellent! Tous fes hymns font’ béaux! Celui de 
Yeternité eft admirable !’—exclaims cardinal Perron on the 
works of Ronfard. Of this order alfo is another Critical re- 
mark, where, fpeaking of part of the Dunciad, he fays, . 
« This book is replete with beauties. There is fcarce a line, 
but is fraught with good fenfe ; keen fatire; and excellent mo-- 
rality, embellifhed with all the ornaments of poetry.’ 

‘Our poet’s Epiftles in imitation of Horace, come. next 
to be confidered: In thefe, fays Mr. Ruffhead, with fome 
few exceptions, he has copied aif the eafe and wvivacity ‘of the’ ori- 
ginal.,——-—-We think highly of thefe imitations of Pope; 
but are of opinion, that if they fail in any refpeét, it is in not 
having caught the eafe and vivacity of the original; in appear. 
ing to be more laboured ; and of a more apa: caft; more 
refembling Juvenal than Horace. : 


‘ Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo Lare tuter ; 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiftri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempeftas, deferor hofpes. 
Nunc agilis fio, et merfor civilibus undis, 
Virtutis vere cuftos, rigidufque fatelles : 
Nunc in Ariftippi furtim precepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, fubsungere conor,’ 


rs a ce 
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* In this figure, Quo me cungue rapit tempefias, the poet feems 
to have an eye to his celebrated Ode, 


© O navis referent in mare te novi flu@tus !” 


This is a forced and far-fetched conceit; Horace, we may ven- 
ture to fay, thought not of his ailegorical ode -on the ftate of 
the republic. ‘The endeavour to make thoughts fquare, and. 
anfwer to one another, is ridiculous enough in more than one 
modern critic. Such attempts to difcover hidden meanings 
and allufions, made Boileau call fome of Dacier’s remarks on. 
Horace, The Revelations of Mr. Dacier, This incidental men- 
tion of Hoface, reminds us of an egregious mifapplication of 
a paflage i in the Art of Poetry, quoted p. 117. of this work ; 
it is in a remark on the Rape of the Lock, 


¢ For lo! the board with cups and {poons is crown’d. 


© The appellations of cups and fpooris in this place are too 
low and common; Mr. Pope was here unmindful of Horace’s 
remark, 

‘ Difficile eft proprié commania dicere.’ 

But if Mr. Ruff head had looked into Lambinus’s Commen- 
tary, or even into his Dacier, or, which would have been bet- 
ter, would have compared the pafflage with the context, he 
would have feen, that Cemmunia means, and can mean nothing 
elfé, not fubjeéts that are low and common, but fubjests that are 
néw, unoccupied, and never treated of before. 

And we would from hence take of¢cafion to wifh, that Mr. 
Ruffhead, before he writes another critical work, would atten- 
tively ftudy two authors, Horace’s Art of Poetry, and Dionv- 
fius de Stru€tura : with the latter of whom he does not feem to 
be much acquainted. Read what he has faid on Pope’s lines on 


Dionyfius 5 
* See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refze, 
And call new beauties forth in ev’ry line !’ 


This charaéter has been juftly thought not equal to that of 
the: Critic whom they are intended to celebrate. Neverthe- 
lefs, fays our Biographer, they are fraught with a great deal of 
meaning. In the firft of thefe lines, on which the other de- 
pends, is defcribed that moft material and ufeful part of ,an 
able critic’s office, who, like the refiner, purifies the rich ore of 
an original writer ; for fuch an one bufied in creating, often 
negledis to feparate and refine the mafs, and pours out his riches 
rather in Su/lin than in ferling ?? Whatever the lines may be, 
the criticifm, we are fure, is fraught with a harfh meaning, and 


a forced and ftrained interpretation. But does our Biographer 
think 
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think, that Dionyfius has confined his very ufeful work to re- 
fie&tions on Homer alone? Has he never seard, that all the. fe- 
cret arts that render compofition harmonious, are there unfold- 
ed, and the shree great different fpecies of itile and compofi- 
tion difcuffed and afcertained ? 

From thefe fpecimens an eftimate may be formed of the 
tafte and critical talents of our biographer, and how he wag¢ 
qualified for the tafk he undertook. On this part of his work 
we have dwelt the longer, becaufe we have been much difap- 
pointed in the hiflorical ; for there are very few material faéts 
in the Life of Pope, but what may be found either in bifhop 
Warburton’s notes, or in the Effay on the Genius of Pope, men- 
tioned before. 

We fhall conclude this article with recommending to the 
perufal of our readers, the fketch of an Epic Poem which Pope 
had proje&ted, and which cannot but be efteemed a literary 


curiofity. 





VI. Hiftorical and critical Remarks on the Britifo Tongue, and its 
ConneGion with other Languages, founded on its State in the Welfe 
Bible. By Thomas Llewelyn, LL.D. vo. Pr. zs. Becket. 


G Rrammatical obfervations on any language, is a fubjeé& of 

fuch an uninterefting nature, that we apprehend our read- 
ers will not be diflatisfied if we referve to ourfelves the edifica- 
tion we have received from the perufal of thefe remarks on the 
Britith tongue: we fhall therefore, only relate the method in 
which the author has profecuted his fubjeé, 

The firft part of this treatife confiders the prefent ftate of the 
Britifh language, as it appears in the Welfh Bible, both in re- 
fpe&t of its originality and dependance on other languages; 
fhewing equally the benefit and difadvantage accruing to it from 
the mixture of foreign words. 

The fecond part enters more deeply into the genius and con- 
ftitution of the Welfh tongue. It analyfes its feveral parts, jn~ 
veltigates its peculiar nature and properties, and examines how 
far it is qualified to receive the graces of compofition, and fur- 
nifh eafe and energy of expreffion. 

Though we have declined entering into a minute detail of 
thefe remarks, it would be injuftice to the merit of the author, 
not to acknowledge that he has treated the fubjeét with learn, 
ing and perfpicuity; and has not only elucidated his own lan- 
guage, but thrown fome light on the nature of languages in 
general. The. following extra& from this performance places 
the charaéter of the ancient Britifh tongue in a very favoyrable 


point of view. 
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‘In the preceding obfervations, I have attempted to give 
fuch as are converfant with languages and ftrangers to the Bri- 
tifh, fome idea of its nature and peculiarities. A more intimate | 
acquaintance and a further ftudy of this fubje&t, I would fain 
recommend to my countrymen, particularly to thofe among 
them who are perfons of leifure and learning ; and] would ven- 
ture to infure them in that cafe both profit and pleafure. 

‘Their mother tongue was very probably once the moft gene- 
ral and extenfive of any in Europe. In a long courfe of many 
ages, it may have been affefled by fome intermixtures from 
other languages: but it yet retains more of its ancient cha- 
racter, more of its original independence and purity than per- 
haps any other tongue in prefent ufe. In its letters, in its 
make and conftruétion, it is artificial and curious to a peculiar 
degree. In its different parts and forts of words, it is founding 
expreffive and fubftantial. It has a particular aptitude to vary 
and to multiply; and from a few fimple primitives to branch 
out and to form derivatives of good mein, of eafy and ftrong 
fignification, and in great plenty. And in its difpofition and 
conftruction of words in a fentence, it has a liberty and variety 
unknown to many others. ‘This charafter of it is founded on 
its {tate in a tranflation, where it muft have labored under con- 
fiderable difficulties ; an original compofition by the authors of 
that tranflation, would very probably have fet it off to greater 
advantage. Yet eventhus examined and confidered, it appears 
highly deferving the attention and ftudy, particularly of the in- 
habitants of the principality. 

_ © This fubje&t may deferve the regard, not only as curious, 
but as capable of throwing light on fome particulars of the 
hiftory and antiquities of this country. I will take the liberty 
to fuggeft one inttance or inference of this kind; andthen grant 
the reader his full and final difcharge. From the genius and 
charaéter of the language therefore, I would infer the ftate and 
character of the more ancient inhabitants of Britain. 

‘ Their language was artificial, was labored and in a more 
advanced degree of improvement. I can’t help looking upon it 
as a moft venerable, as a moft ancient monument of Britifh 
genius and of Britifh art—more ancient and more indubitable 
than their coins or their caftles—and more truly and more pe- 
culiarly Welfh than even their mountains. The original, the 
plain, and the fimple language of primitives may have been the 
immediate gift and donation of heaven: the bold and figurative 
language of tropes and metaphors may be the effect of the ge- 
njus and fire of Indians or favages: but the regular the labored 
language of derivatives looks like the effeé& of the fkill and in- 
duftry of thofe who ufe them. “ Had we no other monument of 
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Grecian hiftory and art than the mechanifin, if I may fo call it, 
or than the labored and artificial character of their language, 
that alone would be deemed a fufficient evidence of their being 
a knowing and improved people. From the fame confideration 
I fee no reafon why we fhould not draw the like conclufion with 
regard to the former inhabitants of this ifland. 

‘In times paft they have been reprefented as Barbarians and 
favages, as ignorant and deftitute of almoft every improvement 
and convenience of life ; but fuch a reprefentation feems to have 
been as untrue as it was unfriendly, ‘The peculiar, the im- 
proved character of their tongue is, to fay the leaft of it, a 
ftrong prefumption—that the ancient Celtz, and in particular 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain, were not in the loweft, but 
in a more improved ftate of civilization and knowledge. Let 
Britons of the prefent day therefore ftudy and be well acquaint- 
ed with this moit ancient and moft undoubted monument of the 
art and fkill of their anceftors. Should fuch acondué be in 
any meafure the effet of thefe remarks—I fhall think myfelf 
happy i in having prepared them—and look upon every attend- 
ing trouble as abundantly compenfated.’ 





VII. Eight Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefes of Oxford 
and Canterbury. To which are added Infirudtions to Candidates 
for Orders ; and a Latin Speech, intended to have been made at the 
Opening of the Convocation in 1761. By'ThomasSecker, LL. D. 
late Lord Archbilbop of Canterbury. 8vo. Pr. 45. boards. White. 


S OME of thefe charges have been printed before; but how 
many of them we are not informed; nor is it waterial to 

enquire. They are now publithed for the benefit of the clergy 

in general, and form a regular fyftem of epi(copal inftruQion. 

The firft; which the author delivered when he was bifhop of 
Oxford, in 1738, contains fome general admonitions concern- 
ing the proper methods of fupporting religion in times of licen- 
tioufnefs, and executing the clerical office with credit and 
fuccefs. The prefent is the fourth edition of this charge. 

In the fecond, the bifhop fhews the duty of the parochial ° 
clergy, relative to catechizing, preparing young perfons for 
confirmation, adminiftring the facrament, promoting improve- 
ments in pfalmody, and other particulars immediately conneéted 
with divine worfhip. 

In the third and fourth he fpeaks of Simoniacal contra&s, 
bonds of refignation, fynodals aad procurations, glebe- ‘lands, 
terriers, tithes, and dilapidations, 
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In the fifth, hetreats of things in which the clergy are jointly 
concerned with the churchwardens, fuch as repairing and 
beautifying churches, and preferving their furniture; of ree 
gifters, parochial charities, prefentments, penances, and ex- 
communications. 

Speaking of the excommunicated, he fays, ‘ You muft ad- 
monifh them, that flighting a cenfure, paffed on them for their 
amendment, will make their condition ftill more deplorable. 
And when they have been denounced excommunicate, by the 
canon, the churchwardens are to fee, that in every meet- 
ing of the congregation they be kept out of the church. Nor 
muft you fuffer them to be fureties for children in baptifm, to 
receive the holy eucharift, or to have chriftian burial, &c.’ 

We fhudder while we tranfcribe this horrible fentence; and 
are fully perfuaded, that the bifhop, as a wife and benevolent 
man, muft have pronounced it with a fecret relu&tancy. 

The next charge in this colleftion was delivered to the clergy 
of the diocefe of Canterbury, in the year 1758. In this piece 
the archbifhop urges the obligations on retors and vicars to 
refide on their livings. He then proceeds to give them direc- 
tions relative tothe appointment of curates, the granting of 
titles, figning of teftimonials, and the fubjeéts on which preach- 
ers are to inftrué& their congregations. On the laft head his di- 
reétions are thefe: ‘ You muft be affiduous in teaching the 
principles, not only of virtue and natural religion, but of the 
gofpel: and of the gofpel, not as almoit explained away by 
modern refiners, but as the truth is in Fefus; as it is taught by 
the church, of which you are members; as you have engaged, 
by your fubfcriptions and declarations, that you will teach it 
yourfelves. You muft preach to them faith in the ever-bleffed 
Trinity : and vindicate, when it is requifite, thofe parts of our 
creeds and offices which relate to that article, from the very 
unjuft imputations of abfurdity and uncharitablenefs which have 
been caft upon them. You muft fet forth the original corrup- 
tion of our nature; our redemption, according to God’s eternal 
purbale in Chrifi, by the facrifice of the crofs; our fanétification - 

y the influences of the divine fpirit ; the infufficiency of our 
own good works, and the efficacy of faith to falvation : yet 
handling thefe points in a doétrinal, not controverfial manner, 
unlefs particularly called to it; and even then treating adverfa- 
ries with mildnefs and pity, not with bitternefs or immoderate 
vehemence,’ 

Our author is of opinion, that the clergy, has dwelt tao little 
on thefe doétrines in their fermons; and that this negleé& has 
heen attended with lamentable effeéts. But the reader, per- 
haps, who confiders how difficult it is to give general’ /atisfaction 

on 
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on fome of thefe points, and what animofities and contentions 
have been excited in the chriftian church, by controverfies in 
divinity, will not entirely coincide with the fentiments of the 
good archbifhop. 

The two following charges, on the fubje&t of St. Paul’s ad- 
monition to Timothy—zake heed to thyfelf, and to thy do&rine— 
abound with excellent advice, well deferving the perufal of 
every clergyman. 

The inftru€tions given to candidates for orders, which are 
{ubjoined to thefe charges, are calculated to give them a rati- 
onal fenfe of the office of ordination, and the nature and im- 
portance of the undertaking in which they are about to engage. 

In the fpeech intended to have been delivered at the opening 
of the convocation in 1761, the author makes fome obferva- 
tions on the ftate.of religion among us; and offers fome con- 
fiderations tending to fhew the impropriety of any immediate 
attempts to introduce an alteration of the 39 articles, an amend- 
ment of the liturgy, or a new tranflation of the fcriptures. 

In thefe compofitions this worthy prelate has delivered him- 
felf in a plain, familiar, and unaffeéted ftile; and thro’ the 
whole appears to be more folicitous to preferve difcipline, rec- 
tify abufes in the church, and promote the caufe of virtue and 
religion, than to be thought an ingenious writer. 





—— 


VIL. Enthufialm dete&ed, defeated. With previous confiderations 
concerning Regeneration, the Omniprefence of God, and Divine 
Grace, Fc, By Samuel Roe, 4. M. ~Vicar of Stotfold, ia 
Bedfordfhire. 8ve. Pr. 4s. fewed. Crowder. 


T HIS performance, if it had been written with more accu- 

racy of ftile, more regularity of method, more temper, 
and lefs vanity, would have merited an attentive perufal, and 
have entitled the author to literary reputation. ‘There is rea/on 
in many of his notions; he has juftly exploded fome abfurdities 
in theology; and given a rational interpretation of feveral 
paflages of {cripture, 

In his treatife concerning regeneration, he fays, ‘ The word 
fpirit is, by a very ufual figure in holy fcripture, put to exprefs 
the «fz@s of the fpirit; and cannot rightly be interpreted, in 
very many places, to fignify the holy fpirit of God in a direct 
fenfe. As for inttance—Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, be cannot enter into the kingdom of God. This means, unlefs 
‘a man be regenerate, and taken off from his vain converfation 


in the world, by means of the word and doétrine of the gofpel 
: U 3 (which 
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(which was the undoubted efe@ of the holy fpirit of God, upon 
the blefled evangelifts and apoftles) and is baptized with water, 
he cannot be a difciple of Chrift, a member and partaker of the 
gofpel covenant; in our bleffed Saviour’s own words, be cannot 
enter into the kingdem of God.’- 

‘ By being born of the fpirit, we muft not underftand the 
holy {pirit as the immediate, but as a remote caufe, that is by 
means of the word, and entering into covenant with God by the 
facrament of baptifm: and this, I apprehend, is all that is in- 
tended by regeneration, and is what the {cripture truly meaneth, 
by being born of water and of the fpirit, which the holy ghoft 
exprefly confirms by St. Peter—being born again, not of corrupt- 
ible feed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which /iveth 
and abideth for ever. : 

‘ All extraordinary flights of imagination, I mean calling 
down the Holy Ghoft, and praying for infpiration, feem fuffi- 
cient to fubvert the written word, and turn all religion into 
enthufiafm.’ 

Of grace he fays, ‘ the moft diligent enquiries into the affair, 
can no where meet with any true and fettled notions of grace, 
without an immediate recourfe to the facred authors, which, 
too, have been fo much ftrained and corrupted with the illite- 
rate and vulgar meanings, that grace, for the moft part, is 
generally efteemed to be an immediate aid, impulfe, motion, 
or fuggeftion of the holy fpirit, inwardly effected and imprefied 
on the foul; by which affiftance, all the natural, external, and 
ordinary means of grace, as well as ourown proper abilities and 
rational endeavours to co-operate with the motives and defign 
of God’s holy word, are eternally excluded, and out of the 
queftion; if it isan inward gift of God, then it isin no perfon’s 
power to acquire it, or impart it to others; which, well ov- 
ferved, isa notion fo inconfiftent with reafon, and fo repugnant 
to fcripture, that among all the facred pages, we never find the 
bleffed apoftles either fpeaking or writing to chriftians, when 
the aids and gifts of the holy fpirit were evident and frequent : 

- neverthelefs, they fpeak not after the- wild ftrains and rant of 
enthufiafts, namely, ‘* As ye have received the inward. aids 
and affiitance of the Holy Spirit, how to walk and to pleafe 
God, fo ye would abound more and more ;”” but on the con- 
trary, the apoftics plainly refer them to the only true and pro- 
per means of grace, to that free mercy and univerfal afliftance, 
which Almighty God afforded all mankind, through Jefus 
Chrift and the infpired apoftles, viz. ** As ye have received of 
us (the word and gofpel of Chrift inftru&ting you) how to walk 


and to pleafe God, fo ye would abound more and more.” 
Which 
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Which Scripture is fo plain, the exprefs meaning and fenfe 
whereof is fo clear, intelligible, and indifputable, that it abun- 
dantly confirmeth the truth I am contending for, That grace 
is not the immediate aid or affiftance of the Holy Spirit, which, 
for fo many ages, hath never appeared to have been commu- 
nicated to any Chriftian, and is not now to be expected: and 
confequently, all that we can underftand or mean by grace, is 
but merely the effect, the aid, and affiftance of God’s holy 
word, 

‘ It is undoubtedly a very great abufe of Scripture and rea 
fon, to preach up any other grace, or to puzzle men with 
fo many fcholaftic and various kinds of grace; fometimes 
calling it fpecial grace ; otherwhiles, preventing, reftraining, 
or fandtifying grace, as divines pleafe; when all that can be 
faid, the utmoft of their meaning, cometh but to one and the 
fame thing, viz. That-grace is the divine affiftance commu- 
nicated to men by means of God’s holy word ; as it is certain, 
all our knowledge and improvement in the ways of godlinefs 
and true religion, do moft evidently appear to be the natural 
refult and effect of the holy fcriptures, truly believed and duly 
practifed. 

‘ The indwelling of the holy fpirit is a principle very irrational 
and unfcriptural. The principal text the Methodifts ftand upon, 
is, 1 Cor. vi. 19. What? know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the holy ghoft, which is in you. Again they affirm the fame of 
Chrift, from 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Know ye not yourfelves how that 
Fefus Chrift is in you, except ye be reprobates. Both thefe texts, as 
well as many others, will admit of a very plain folution, from 
a trope very ufual in fcripture, where the Holy Ghoft is put for 
the gifts and graces of the fpirit, and Jefus Chrift is put for the 
doétrines and affiftances of the gofpel; he being the divine. 
author and fubftance of the gofpel, the caufe is put to exprefs 
the effects refulting from it. 

‘ The word devil is alfo ufed to fignify the efe&s of the devil, 
that is, for fz. Take fome inftances thereof—1 Epift. Pet. y, 
8. ** Be fober, be vigilant; becaufe your adverfary, the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, feeking whom he may devour.” 
Which text cannot be literally.true of the devil; for he neither 
walketh about, nor does he roar like a lion. That, indeed, 
would make him too notorious, betray his wiles, and terrify the 
world from being taken captive by him: but it is exaétly true 
of fin and finners, who walk about as a fierce and roaringlion, 
feeking whom to devour. Again, it is faid, James iv. 7. 
** Refift the devil, and he will flee from thee.” Which cannot 
mean that old ferpent, the devil, or fatan; for he doth not at- | 
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tempt or accoft mankind as he did our firft parents ; nor does 
the gracious and good God fuffer him to come within our 
reach, to encounter with man, or us to combat with one fo 
much our fuperior in fpiritual power and underftanding ; and 
to refift him would be greatly above the abilities of our weak 
nature: but it is undoubtedly to be underftood of fin—Refift 
fin, and it will fiee from us; or we can put it far off, and fly 
from it. 

‘ Compare thefe, and many other places of fcripture to the 
fame purpofe, . and this will ferve to folve thofe intticate ex- 
preffions in the gofpel, which fpeak of perfons being poffefied 
with the devil, and of cafting out devils, &c.’ 

By way of apology for the incorreétnefs of his language, he 
fays, ‘’Tis true, I have not the advantages to improve in the 
juft manner of writing in fo polite and correé& a ftile as could be 
defired; yet if I write fenfible, plain, and material truths, 
which I have newly difcovered, to correct human failings, to 
rectify our underftandings, and to improve our chriftian know- 
ledge, it would be great pity my obfervations fhould lie con- 
cealed under a bufhel, or ufeful talents te laid up ina napkin, 
becaufe I. can have no affiftance from the learned, the curious, 
or great, in the progrefs of fo noble a defign; but in an im- 
perious mood I have been told, to let old forms (and if errors) 
be as they are, and to keep my opinions to myfelf.' So affront- 
ing as this may feem, I muft let you underftand, 1 have not 
that mean fpirit to drop fo good a caufe, when I have the ad- 
vantage to attack, and even to repel the outrageous fpirit of 
enthufiafm, which never yet was defeated, or fo much as at- 
tempted, by all the wit and art of mankind, in the manner it 
is here difcovered, and proved to be fenfelefs, inconfiftent, and 

‘abfurd, to the eternal overthrow and entire annihilation of all 
arguments in its defence: when behold further, all thofe texts 
of fcripture, which methodifts and enthufiafts ground. their 
faith upon, are wretchedly miftaken, perverted, and mifapplied, 
to fupport their pretences to the holy fpirit, or to any fuch un- 
accountable aids and affiftances they may pretend to be gifted 
with; all which pretences are eternally profane, chimerical, 
and falfe.’ 

From thefe paffages our readers will be able to form a com- 
petent idea of this writer’s notions, itile, and manner; and any 
farther remarks, befides what we have made at the beginning of 
this article, would be fuperfluous. 
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TX. The Exemplary Mother : or Letters p Mrs. Villars and 
ber Family. Publifbed by a Lady, from the Originals in ber Pof- 
Jeffion. In Two Vols, 8v0. Pr. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


“THE reprefentation of domeftic life is a fource of moral en- 

tertainment, perhaps, the moft inftruétive and congenial 
to the univerfal tafte of mankind, of all the various fcenes 
with which the human drama prefents us. It is within the 
compafs of that narrow fphere that the tender emotions of the 
heart are exerted in their utmoft fenfibility: where the mind 
receives its earlieft cultivation, and either enjoys its moft fo- 
. Jacing delights, or feels its fevereft diftreffes. 

This epiftolary novel contains a delineation of characters and 
incidents exhibited on the fcene we have defcribed. Mrs. Vil- 
lars, who is the heroine of the ftory, was left a beautiful wi- 
dow at the age of twenty-five. Her indelible regard for the 
memory of her hufband induces her to rejeé& feveral advanta~ 
geous propofals which were made to her of entering again into 
a conjugal ftate. Her attention is wholly devoted to the edu- 
cation of a fon and daughter, whom, as well by her example, 
‘as the moft rational and exalted precepts, fhe animates with 
the love of virtue and religion. Inftructed, however, in all 
the prudential and refined fentiments which a virtuous educa- 
tion can infpire, we find young Mr. Villars not entirely ex- 
empted from thofe irregularities attendant on a juvenile confti- 
tution: neither is the virtuous heart of Mifs Villars unfufcep- 
tible of the impreffions of love. ‘The converfation and literary 
intercourfe, maintained betwixt the mother and children on 
thefe interefting occafions, abounds with the moft delicate 
ftrokes of fentiment, morality, and reciprocal affetion. ‘The 
deviations of youthful ardor are reftrained with the foftnefs of 
maternal fympathy and tendernefs: while ‘they are acknow- 
ledged and amended by every teftimony of filial piety and un- 
feigned contrition. Mr. Villars is foon happily united in the 
bands of wedlock with an amiable lady: but fcarcely is the 
torch extinguifhed which lighted Mifs Villars to the couch of 
Hymen, when a fudden nervous diforder, excited by the infi- 
delity of an unfeeling hufband, puts a period to her life. 

As a fpecimen of thefe letters we fhall prefent our readers 
with the following extrac. 

‘ Yefterday I afked my amiable friend if fhe had permitted 
her children an early perufal of novels. Perhaps, faid the, 
your ladyfhip will blame me when I tell you, that whilft they 
were very young, I felected fome of the beft novels, and laid 
them in the room where we ufually fat. I did net eee 
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them particularly to their notice, for I had fome volumes of 
biography, hiftory, and poetry, mixed with them ; I withed 
to infpire in them a love of reading, and to remark the’ pro- 
_ penfity of each difpofition. Frederick made choice of Field- 
ing’s works, which he read with eagernefs, Flavia was charm- 
ed with the pathetic Richardfon. My fon was attached only 
to works of humour, my daughter preferred the tender to the 
ridiculous. When they had perufed the books I procured, I 
defired them to read with greater attention, to write down the 
fentiments they moft approved, the repartees and witticifms 
with which they were moft delighted, and to make their own 
obfervations on the ftory, fentiments, and charaéters. I did not 
enjoin this as a tafk, but advifed it as a method I had myfelf 
found ufeful ; for the remembrance of mere ftory (I told them) 
was the pleafure of a child, but the recolleftion of fentimental 
truth, formed a mature judgment. I fometimes advifed them 
to drefs in their own language any ftory they had perufed. I 
encouraged their progrefs by my applaufes of their docility and 
readinefs ; and they foon acquired by this pra€lice, an accuracy 
of expreffion, and an acutenefs in judging. In refpeé& to novel- 
writing I taught them, that the defign of that fpecies of com- 
pofition ought to be, to unite utility with entertainment. 
That the charaéters fhould not be drawn beyond the limits of 
probability, yet fhould be calculated to render the reader bet- 
' ter by the exhibition of virtuous examples, That vice fhould 
always difguft by its deformity, and that whilft we condemn 
faults in the portraits prefented to our view, we fhould turn 
the mirror on ourfelves, and behold with deteftation, errors 
equally indefenfible. 

‘ I told them that biography was /4 beneficial, becaufe 
there are few real characters wholly worthy of imitation. 
That virtues and vices are in general fo blended, that the lat- 
ter are palliated by the former. 

‘ But, madam, faid I, could you reftrain your children from 
the perufal of any book you difliked? I gave them, anfwered 
fhe, fuch evident proofs that I fought only their inftruftion 
and amufement, that neither of them ever acted in oppofition 
to my defires. Indeed, I had endeavoured to enable them to 
judge what were the proper motives of choice and reje€tion. 

* Ican’t imagine, refumed I, how you acquired fuch an em- 
pire over their inclinations. Did you never humour them when 
wyoung ? Never find them refractory fince they attained a more 
turbulent age ? 

‘ I will give you, faid fhe, an account of my methods. I 
was able to be the nurfe of both my children. A delightful 


tafle! and, where the mother is capable, an act of duty. Ip 
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their infancy I diverted them from, any purfuits which might 
injure their health, or nourith the feeds of any dangerous’ pro- 
penfity. I neither fuffered them to be rendered unneceflarily 
uneafy, nor to pleafe themfelves by tormenting.the meaneft 
living creature ; for unreafonable contradiGtion excites fretful- 
nefs, and deftroys the power of chearfulnefs ; and improper in- 
dulgencies cultivate an inclination to cruelty, by eradicating 
that tendernefs which makes us fuffer on feeing any obje& ia 
pain. In fhort, madam, I made my reafon the rude of my 
children’s ations whilft they were young, and when they were 
older, I taught them to exert their own. 

‘I ftrenuoufly inculcated benevolence of difpofition, and 
have frequently felt the fatisfaGtion of feeing them affift objects 
of charity with thofe fums they had intended to sppropriate 
to the decoration of their perfons, 

‘ We livein perfe& harmony, The tendernefs of the friend 
fubfifts with the authority of the parent, and the moft affec- 
tionate regard animates the obedience of the children, I be- 
lieve they never indulged a thought they wihhed to conceal 
from me, and I have never defired to know their fentiments, 
but with the hope of contributing to their improvement. Their 
different difpofitions required fome difference of treatment.: 
my daughter’s diffidence was relieved by my encouragement; 
my fon’s vivacity might have degenerated into folly and dif- 
obedience, if it had not been confined within proper reftric- 
tions. 

‘ I have yet had no reafons to fufpe& my. fon of any irre- 
gularity. He has the advantage of a tutor whofe condu@ is 
exemplary, and I hope he will imitate Mr. Spencer. But I 
dare not expect he will be impeccable. Should he fwerve, he 
fhall never accufe me of feverity; and I flatter myfelf the na- 
tural goodnefs of his heart, and his confidence in my tender- 
nefs will preferve him from incorrigible errors. 

‘ Every conference with Mrs. Villars heightens my efteem 
and love. I fhall never want a fubje& for my letters while I 
am with her. Believe me to be, &e.’ 

The author of this novel has happily adhered to the rule 
delivered in the above quotation, of joining utility with enter- 
tertainment: but the precipitate fate of Mifs Villars exceeds 
the limits of probability ; and the heroic fortitude of her mo- 
ther on fo fhocking an event, is repugnant to our fentiments 
of female fenfibility and refignation. The incidents, however, 
are certainly well adapted to place the character of an exem- 
plary mother in the ftrongeft points of view. 


X. The 
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X. The Hiffory of Emily Montague. 8v0. 4 Volumes. Pr. 103. 
fewed. Dodfley. 


YV HEN a novel happens to afford us entertainment, it is 

with peculiar fatisfa€tion we recommend it to our young 
and female readers, This fpecies of writing being more ge- 
nerally affigned to authors of flender capacity, the good-na- 
tured critic feldom meets with an opportunity of indulging 
himfelf in the benevolence of applaufe. 

In the ftory of Mifs Emily Montague, nothing very intereft- 
ing occurs, Our writer has, however, the art of engaging 
the attention by a lively ftile, a happy defcriptive talent, cha- 
raéters well-marked, and a variety of tender and delicate fen- 
timents on the fubjeéts of love and marriage. Emily, and her 
friend Mifs Fermor, are drawn as patterns of all that is ami- 
able in female foftnefs and vivacity. Equal in the charms of 
their perfons, and the propriety of their conduct ; they fafcinate 
every beholder by qualities altogether different. Sweetnefs, 
tendernefs, and an exquifite fenfibility, charaferize Emily ; 
whilft her friend is diftinguifhed by good fenfe, and a moft 
lively imagination. Yet neither of the ladies appear to be 
deficient in thofe qualities which feem to conftitute the other’s 
excellence. 

Our author has thought proper to lay the fcene in Canada, 
with which country, and the manners of its inhabitants the 
appears to be well acquainted. In her defcription of thefe 
the reader will meet with much amufement, and eafily trace 
. in her carelefs fketches the hand of an artift. 

As the reader’s paffions are interefted in the fate of the per- 
fonages reprefented, by a number of flight touches and circum- 
ftances, which occur in the courfe of their mutual correfpond- 
ence, it would be impoffible to give a fatisfaftory abftraé&t. We 
therefore imagine, that quoting the following letter will convey 
a juft idea of the merit of this performance. 


‘ To the Earl of . 

* My Lord, - Gilleri, May 5. 

* Ihave been converfing, if the expreffion is not improper 
when I have not had an opportunity of {peaking a fyllable» 
more than two hours with a French officer, who has declaimed 
the whole time with the moft aftonifhing volubility, without 
uttering one word which could either entertain or inftrué& his 
hearers ; and even without ftarting any thing that deferved the 
name of a thought. 

_. © People who have no ideas out of the common road are, I 
belieye, generally the greateft talkers, becaufe all their thoughts 
are 
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are low enough for common converfation; whereas thofe of 
more elevated underftandings have ideas which they cannot 
eafily communicate, except to perfons of equal capacity with 
themfelves. 

‘ This might be brought as an argument of the inferiority 
of womens underftanding to ours, as they are generally greater 
talkers, if we did not confider the limited and trifling educa- 
tions we give them; men, amongft other advantages, have 
that of acquiring a greater variety as well as fublimity of ideas. 

‘ Women who have converfed much with men are undoubt- 
edly in general the moft pleafing companions; but this only 
fhews of what they are capable when properly educated, fince 
they improve fo greatly by that accidental and limited oppore 
tunity of acquiring knowledge. 

‘ Indeed the two fexes are equal gainers, by converfing with 
each other: there is a mutual defire of pleafing, in a mixed 
converfation, reftrained by politenefs, which fets every amiable 
quality in a ftronger light. 

‘ Bred in ignorance from one age to another, women can 
learn little of their own fex. 

‘ I have often thought this the reafon why officers daugh- 
ters are in general more agreeable than other women in an 
equal rank of life. 

‘I am almoft tempted to bring Bell as an inftance ; but I 
know the blindnefs and partiality of nature, and therefore 
check what paternal tendernefs would diate. 

‘J am fhocked at what your Lordfhip tells me of Mifs H— $ 
I know her imprudent, [ believe her. virtuous: a great flow of 
fpirits has been ever hurrying her into indifcretions ; but allow 
me to fay, my:Lord, it is particularly hard to fix the charac- 
ter by our condué, at a time of life when we are not campe- 
tent judges of our own actions ; and when the hurry and vi- 
vacity of youth carries us to commit a thoufand follies andin- - 
difcretions, for which we blufh when the empire of reafon 
begins. 

‘ Inexperience and opennefs of temper betray us in early 
life into improper connexions; and the very conftancy, and 
noblenefs of nature, which charaéterize the beft hearts, cane 
tinue the delufion. 

‘ I know Mifs H—— perfeétly ; and am convinced, if her 
father will treat her as a friend, and with the indulgent ten- 
dernefs of affeétion endeavour to wean her from a choice fo 
very unworthy of her, he will infallibly fucceed; but if he 
treats her with harfhnefs, fhe is loft for ever. 

‘ He is too ftern in his behaviour, too rigid in his morals: 
it is the intereft of virtue to be reprefented as fhe is, lovely, 
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fmiling, and ever walking hand in hand with pleafure: we 
were formed to be happy, and to contribute to the happinefs 
of our fellow creatures; there are no real virtues but the focial 
ones, 

‘ Tis the enemy of human kind who has thrown around us the 
gloom of fuperftition, and taught that aufterity and voluntary 
mifery is virtue. 

‘ If moralifts would indeed improve human nature, they fhould 
endeavour to expand, not to contra& the heart; they fhould 
build their fyftem on the paffions and affeétions, the only foun- 
dations of the nobler virtues. 

‘ From the partial reprefentations of narrow-minded bigots, 

who paint the Deity from their own gloomy conceptions, the 
young are too often frighted from the paths of virtue; de- 
{pairing of ideal perfeétions, they give up all virtue as unat- 
tainable, and ftart afide from the road which they falfely fup- 
pofe ftrewed with thorns. 
_ £J have ftudied the heart with fome attention ; and am con- 
vinced every parent, who will take the pains to gain his chil- 
drens friendfhip, will for ever be the guide and arbiter of their 
conduct: I fpeak from a happy experience. 

‘ Notwithftanding all my daughter fays in gaiety of heart, fhe 
would fooner even relinquifh the man fhe loves, than offend a 
father in whom fhe has always found the tendereft and moft 
faithful of friends. I am interrupted, and have only time to 


fay, I have the honour to be, my Lord, &c. 
Wma. Fermor, 





XI. An Enquiry concerning the Length of a Solar Day—A Solar 
Tropical Year—A Sydereal Day—and a Sydereal Year. In which 
the true Grounds and Reafons why fach various and inadequate 
Definitions have been given of them, are laid open and explained, 
Recommended to the attentive Perufal, and critical Examination, 
of the Author-and Publifber of a Treatife of Aftronomy, explained 

_ upon Sir Wfaac Newton’s Principles of Philofophy. By John 

' Kennedy, Re@or of Bradley, in Derbyfhire, and Author of the 
Complete Syftem of Aftronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scrip- 
tures. Quarto. Price 6d. L. Davis. 


si a IS plain by the title of this pamphlet, that it is recom- 

mended to the perufal of Mr. Fergufon, who wrote a 
Treatife of Aftronomy upon Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principles; 
and gave an account of Mr. Kennedy’s Syftem of Aftro- 
nomical Chronology, in our Reviews for May and June, 1763. 
Againtft the firft part of this account, namely, in the Review 


for May, Mr. Kennedy publithed a pamphlet before the Review 
for 
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for June was printed; but he never publithed any thing againft 
the latter part, which was in that Review. 

In November following, Mr. Fergufon addrefled a letter to 
Mr. Kennedy, in which he gave a fhort account of that pam- 
phiet, and alfo of many glasing errors in the aftronomical part 
of Mr. Kennedy’s chronology ; and charged him with much un- 
fair dealing with refpeét both to Meyer’s Lunar Tables and 
Fergufon’s.—This letter was printed in our Review, but Mr, 
Kennedy never anfwered it; nor has he taken the leaft notice 
of it in the fimall work now before us. 

In this work, after quoting fome texts of {cripture, wherein 
years and months are mentioned, and which he intermixes with 
éxpreffions of his own, by way of explanation; he fays, ¢ It is 
a matter of furprife, and yet, perhaps, might be accounted for, 
that no philofopher, or aftronomer, has ever yet been able to 
difcover, that the imequalities of elliptical motion, are no more con- 
cerned in the menfurations of time, J mean, of the length of 
a folar day, or a folar tropical year, than the belts of Jupiter, 
or the ring of Saturn are.” 

But he is grofsly miftaken in this—for every aftronomer 
knows, and can account for it too, that the sn-qualities of the 
earth’s annual motion, in its elliptic orbit, is one of the caufes why 
the folar, or natural day, of 24 hours, confifting of the time 
in which any given meridian revolves from the fun to the fun 
again, by the earth’s diurnal rotation, is never equal to 24 
Hours, as meafured by a well regulated clock, except only on 
four days of the year;, as Mr. Kennedy himfelf wili find, if his 
clock goes true,.and he compares the time fhewn by it with the 
time fhewn by a good fun-dial. And then, if he believes his 
own eyes, he will fee, that all folar, or natural days, are not 
of the fame precife mathematical \ength ;gbecaufe the dial will be 
16 minutes before the clock in O&ober, and 14 minutes be- 
hind it in time in February. This difference is called the 
equation of time, which Mr. Kennedy, both in his Scripture 
Sirsticlioay, and in his pamphlet now before us, reje&s, as 
unaftronomical and abfurd. 

He likewife afferts (though contrary both to theory and ob- 
fervation) that the precife mathematical \ength of the fydereal day, 
is 23 hours 56 minutes ; and, confequently, thatitis juft 4 minutes 
fhorter than the folar day. -——This would be precifely true, ifthe 
year confifted only of 360 days, as the ecliptic (in which the 
fun feems to move) confifts of 360 degrees. For then, the 
fun’s place would change a degree every natural day, ata mean 
rate: and this would make any ftar appear to revolve from the 
meridian to the meridian again, in 23 hours 56 minutes of mean’ 


folar time ; one degree of motion being equal to 4 minutes 
) of 
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of time, for 4-times 360 makes 1440, the number of minutes in 
24 hours, as meafured by a well regulated clock. And every 
one knows, that the number of fydereal days in a year exceeds 
the number of folar days by one, on account of the earth’s 
annual motion. | 

But, as this motion makes the fun appear to be 365 days in 
going through the 360 degrees of the ecliptic, his apparent mo- 
tion cannot be a whole degree in 24 hours: and, therefore, 
the difference between the fydereal and folar day cannot be 
quite fo much as 4 minutes. —If Mr, Kennedy did not laugh at 
all obfervations, and fet up his own theory againft them, 
(which, by the bye, has no foundation in nature) we would 
advife him to get his clock well regulated; and then, for 30 
nights fucceffively, to obferve any ftar through the bore of a 
tube, fixed in any convenient window ; and he will find, that, 
on the 3oth night, he will fee the ftar through the tube, in the 
very middle of the bore, 1 hour, 57 minutes, 57 feconds 
(or 7077 feconds) fooner by the clock, than he did on the firft 
night of that 30, And if he reduces the 7077 feconds to 
thirds of time, the fum will be 424620; which being divided 
by 30, will be 14154 thirds; or 3 min. 55 fec. 54 thirds, for 
the daily acceleration of the ftars; or difference between the 
fydereal and folar day ; which being fubtraéted from 24 hours, 
leaves remaining 23 hours, 56 min, 4 fec. 6 thirds, for the true 
length of the fydereal day. 

He affumes 11 minutes exaétly for the difference between 
the Julian year, and the folar tropical year ; and although it is 
found to be fomewhat more by all aftronomical obfervatians, 
yet he builds the greateft part of his theory upon it; and affirms, 
that in the year 1418 the fun entered Libra, in the meridian 
of Greenwich, on the 14th day of September, at 5 hours 49 
minutes in the afternoon. We fuppofe he thinks it impofflible 
to difprove this, becaufe it was in a year that exifted long be- 
fore the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich was built. 

He fays, ‘ In a Treatife of Aftronomy, explained upon Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s principles of philofophy, I met with a table 
fhewing how much of the ce/efial equator pafles over the meti-_ 
dian in any part of a mean folar day, and how much the fixed 
flars gain upon the mean folar time every day for a month.’— 
Although he knows full well, that Mr. Fergufon here fpeaks 
only of the apparent motion of the ftars (which, he has faid are 
fixed) occafioned by the rea! motion of the earth, both diurnal 
and annual; he lets himfelf down fo low, as to make the fol- 


lowing malicious, cavilling quibble on the above title of that 
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“Here our induftrious compiler’ (for be will bave it that 
Mr. Fergufon is only a compiler) * quits the Copernican fyftem, 
which he profeffedly endeavours to eftablith for the Ptolemaic, 
reviving the old doGtrine of 3 primum mobile, and its circumvo- 
lution with the fun, moon, and ftars, round the earth in 24 
hours, &c.’—As Mr, Kennedy believes the Copernican fyftem 
to be true, and, confequently, that the fun is a fixed body, we 
fhall not wonder if he next publifhes a pamphlet againft the 
Bible, becaufe it mentions the rifag and /eting of the fun ; 
adapting thefe, and many other expreffions (which were never 
intended to have any dire&t influence on the minds and morals 
of man) to the common apprehenfions of mankind. 

In his Scripture Chronology, he has copied a fcheme, or figure 
from Mr.Fergufon’s Aftronomy, for fhewing the difference be- 
tween folar and fydereal time. This, he calls, an eguatoreal 
Sebeme, (which it was never meant for) and infinuates, that it 
may be thought to have been contrived on purpofe to amufe,, or 
deceive the unwary reader,—In his pamphlet now before Us, 
he has given us the fame figure, on which he beftows high en- 
comiums, and fays, he inferts it from Dr. Long’s Aftronomy — 
This feems to infer, that Mr. Fergufon had pirated it from Dr. 
Long: on which we thought proper to examine the Doétor’s 
book ; but, on looking three times over all the plates therein, 
with the greateft care, we have not been able to find this figure, 
or fcheme among them. And, therefore, we now think proper . 
to call upon the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, to tell us, in what plate 
of the Doétor’s Aftronomy it is ; and in what page, or-pages, of 
that book it is explained. 

In the 17th page of Mr. Kennedy’ s pamphlet, we find, he 
has made fome wrong quotations from Mr. Fergufon’s Aftro- 
nomy}; and has interlarded them fo much with expreffions of his 
own, that we know not what to make of them. And, indeed, 
we are at as great a lofs to underftand him in many things 
which are entirely his own, becaufe he has wrapped up his 
meaning jin a dark cloud of calculations, founded upon his own 
afflumptions, which are contrary both to aftronomical theory 
and obfervation. And, therefore, we confider them in the 
fame way, as he fays (page 14) they will probably be confi- 
dered and treated ; namely, ‘ as a—mere play of fancy.’ 
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12. The Blow; er an Inquiry into the Caufes of the late Mr. Clarke’s 
Death, &c. 8vo. Pr. ts, Richardfon ana Urquhart. 

} criminal cafes, the evidence of a common matter of fa& is 

a fubje& which the laws of this country have left to be de- 

‘termined by a jury of men of ordinary underftanding: but 
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when a decifive verdi& is to be given concerning a point which 
is not an objet of the univerfal knowledge of mankind, i 
becomes neceffary for the adminiftration of juftice, to fubmit 
the evidence to the judgment of thofe who are converfant in 
the fcience, upon the principles of which only the reality of the 
fa&t can be afcertained. And when thefe principles are fo 
clearly eftablifhed as to authorize a pofitive opinion, the judg- 
ment refulting from thence, though not cognizable by that of 
the public, is as certain and determinate as the plaineft maxims 
of reafon and common fenfe. On this ground we proceed 
to the examination of the queftion now before us; and fhall 
appeal for the re&titude of it to the impartial opinion of all 
phyficians and furgeons of experience. 

The queftion agitated in the performance under our 
confideration, is, Whether the blow which Mr. Clarke re- 
ceived at Brentford was the caufe of his death? In difcuffing 
this argument, it is neceflary to exhibit a full detail of the facts 
and circumftances relating to the deceafed, fubfequent to his 
receiving the blow ; and thefe we fhall confider under three 
general heads, namely, the tranfaftions of the deceafed, the 
fymptoms of his difeafe, and the morbid appearances which 
were difcovered in his brain after death, 

Firft then, it is proved, that after receiving the blow at 
Brentford, on Thurfday the 8th of December, Mr. Clarke 
walked in company to Ifleworth, Richmond, Kew, and Turn- 
ham-green, at which place, complaining he was faintifh, he 
drank fome brandy. Proceeding thence, they arrived in Great 
Marybone-ftreet, where Mr. Clarke eat a little pork, and drank 
alittle rum. ‘They afterwards went to the Quéen’s-head in 
Marybone, where the deceafed drank a little beer, and late at 
night returned to his aunt’s houfe in Welbeck-ftreet. On the 
two following days he attended at his mafter’s houfe, near 
two miles from Welbeck-ftreet. 

In regard to the fymptoms which followed the blow, the firft 
we find mentioned is a vomiting, which feized the de- 
ceafed on Sunday the 11th of December, the third day after 
the ele€tion at Brentford, and which ceafed on throwing up 
fome ftale eggs. On the fame day he was feized with a vio- 
lent fever, of which he died early the Wednefday morning fol- 
lowing. 

On examining the head and brain after death, Mr. Foot 
informs us, that he found a contufed wound on the top of the 
head, by the fide of the fagittal future, on the right parietal 
bone. The fcalp was elevated for a confiderable fpace round 
the wound. The pericranium was inflamed, and feparated 
from the fkull, He afterwards fearched whether he could dif- 
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cover a fifiure or fraGture, but foufid neither, On opening the - 
brain, he found the dura mater greatly inflamed, and detached 
from the bone. He faw a quantity of extravafated blood be- 
tween that membrane and the pia mater. The pia mater was 
inflamed, and fome of its vefiels ruptured on the right hemi- 
fphere of the brain. 

Such is the account of the faéts and circumftances, relating 
to the cafe of Mr. Clarke, as they are either authenticated by 
the concurring teftimony of a plurality of witnefles, or fup- 
ported by the fingle evidence of Mr. Foot. 

It appears from all the authentic cafes of mortal concuffions 
of the brain, produétive of extravafation, with which we are 
acquainted, that the progrefs of the fymptoms has always been 
extremely rapid. An inability to motion, dizzinefs, fleepinefs, 
ftupor, an impaired fight, bleeding at the nofe or ears, and 
efpecially vomitings, are almoft inftantaneous confequences of 
fuch concuffions, and are abfolutely infeparable from the ac- 
counts delivered of them, in all the obfervations of medical 
and chirurgical authors, both antient and modern. But it ap- 
pears from the hiftory of Mr. Clarke, that he was fo far from 
being feized with any of the paralytic and nervous fymptoms, 
neceflarily attending an extravafation of the brain, that imme- 
diately after receiving the blow, he performed a journey, of 
which he would have been utterly incapable upon the fuppofition 
that fuch an injury had taken place. The am fymptom where- 
with he was attacked, of all that have Xi enumerated, as 
confequential to a mortal concuffion of the brain, was vomit- 
ing; but that did not fupervene till the third day after the ac- 
cident at Brentford, and therefore cannot be imputed to that 
circumftance. Befides, the ceflation of the vomiting on throw- 
ing up fome ftale eggs, which had been recently eaten, is a ma- 
nifeft proof that it proceeded from a very different caufe,. A 
vomiting induced by a preffure on the brain, is not only almoft. 
inftantaneous, but perpetual, and can never be alleviated as 
long as that preffure exifts. Nay, the very circumftance of 
the deceafed’s eating eggs, or indeed, any folid food, while fuch 
an extravafation exifted in the brain as could be capable of 
producing death, is entirely repugnant to univerfal obfervation 
and experience. 

Upon the whole, it appears from the unimpaired capacity 
which Mr, Clarke enjoyed, of performing the natural and ani- 
mal funétions of the body for three days after he had received 
the blow, and from the total abfence of thofe fymptoms: which 
are the infeparable concomitants of an extravafation in the 
brain, that fuch a morbid ftate of that organ as was 
difcovered after death, did not’ exift- during the period 
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above mentioned, and that“ ought to be folely attributed to 
an accidental inflammatory fever, of which it is often a eonfe- 
quence. , 
Having faid thus much, it would be fuperfluous to make any 
comments on the account of the ftate of the brain, as delivered 
by Mr. Foot. For, though the narrative of that gentleman 
were authenticated by evidence more fatisfa€tory than the auto- 
pfia of any fingle perfon can be reckoned, it would not in the 
fmalleft degree invalidate the conclufion we have drawn, as our 
judgment is fupported by eftablithed principles, and the almoft 
univerfal concurrence of medical and chirurgical obfervation. 
From all the circumftances, therefore, of this cafe, we muft 
acknowledge ourfelves, in deference to the inviolable fentiments 
of truth and juftice, to be clearly of opinion, that the blow 
which Mr. Clarke received at Brentford was not the immediate 
caufe of his death. - 
13. An Appeal to the Public, touching the Death of Mr. George 
Clarke. By John Foot, Surgeon. Price is, R. Davis. 


When a perfon’s reputation is injured by falfe-afperfions, or 
he is infidioufly betrayed into an aé& which expofes him to cen- 
fure, he has a right to demand fatisfa&tion of the authors of 
fuch calumny ; and men will always look with candour on the 
indifcretions of deluded integrity. Had, therefore, fuch rea- 
fons exifted for Mr. Foot’s Appeal to the Public, he had been 
aftuated by juftifiable motives; but, in faé&, it appears, that 
there is not the fmalleft ground for the allegation, either of defa- 
matory, or fraudulent artifices exerted againft him. On the con- 
trary, his very Appeal affords the moft flagrant evidence, that 
he himfelf is the only author of the abufe which is thrown out 
on the occafion ; an abufe no lefs bafe and illiberal, than totally 
unprovoked and unjuft. 

The part Mr. Foot aéted in the tranfaétion which is 
the fubject of this Appeal, may be related in very few words, 
On Thurfday, the 15th of December, he was called in by the 
coroner’s jury, to examine the dead body of Mr. Clare, when 
he gave the following depofition: 

St. Mary-le-bone, Welbech-firect, Dec. 15, 1768. 


* Thefe are to certify that I have examined the bo@y of Mr. 
George Clarke, and found a wound on the upper part of the 
head, with the fcalp much bruifed ; on opening the head there 
appeared a quantity of extravafated blood under the dura 
mater, and the veffels of the pia mater and brain were turgid 
with blood and ruptured ; from thefe appearances (I do verily 
believe to the beft of my judgment) that his death was owing 
to the aforefaid wound. 

Sworn, Sc, JOHN FOOT, Surgeon.’ 

: Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, on the 15th of February, at the defire of fome 
of the furgeons, who were appointed to enquire into the caufe 
of Mr. Clarke’s death, Mr. Foot voluntarily gave the affidavit, 
of which the fubfequent is a copy. 


‘ I John Foot, furgeon, of Holles-ftreet, Cavendith fquare, 
declare, that it is my opinion, that in cafe proper and early care 
accompanied by neceffary evacuations had been taken of the | 
deceafed Mr. George Clarke, whofe head IJ examined on Thurf- 
day, December the isth, 1768, that in all probability he 
would have recovered. 

‘ Of thefe fentiments I acquainted the aunt at her houfe 
previous to the trial. 


Holles-Rtret, Feb. 15, 1769+ JOHN FOOT, 
© The above.is a true copy of the paper delivered by Mr. 
Foot to us. 
M. RANBY, 
Witnefs D. MIDDLETON, 


W. BROMFIELD? 


This is the whole tranfaétion relative to Mr. Foot, as deli- 
vered by himfelf; and we fhould be glad to learn from it where 
is the foundation of his Appeal. Is his heart exafperated againft 
a fecretary of ftate, who was inftrumental in procuring fuch a 
judicial enquiry into the reality of a dubious fa&t, as humanity 
and juftice demanded ? Or is his refentment irritated at the con- 
du& of men who were not influenced by 4is opinion, in oppo- 
fitiun to their own judgment and experience ? 

Upon the whole, this is an invidious performance, equally 
groundlefs and intemperate in itfelf, malevolent in its inten- 
tion, and highly injurious to the judgment of the public, to 
whom it is addreffed. 


14. 4 Counter Appeal to the Public, touching the Death of George 
Clarke. Ja Anfwer to Mr. Foot. 8v0. Price is. Rofon. 


This pamphlet contains fome fenfible ftri€tures on the 
former. . 


15. 4 Letter to Mr. Dale Ingram. In which the Arguments be bas 
advanced in his Enquiry into the caufe of Mr. Clark’s Death, are 
confuted. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Murray.. | 


This letter is written with much appearance of moderation. 
The paflage, however, which the author has extraéted from 
X 3 ~ Se ee 
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Mr. Pott, in defence of his argument, is not at all applicable, 
to the cafe of Mr. Clarke, For, ‘in that pafilage, Mr. Pott 
{peaks exprefly of the confequences of * {mart and fevere ftrokes 
on the middle part of the bones, at a diftance from the futures ;’ 
but the ftroke received by Mr. Clarke was nearly upon 
the fagittal future; and, therefore, does not fall under the 
defcription of the obfervations produced from Mr. Pott. This 
is a diftin@ion of very material importance, and which, if duly 
attended to, muft greatly affect the judgment of every unpre- 
judiced enquirer ; as it will afford the ftrongeft reafon againft 
the application of the precedents which are brought to eftablith 
an affirmative decifion of the queftion in difpute, and will cor. 
roborate the arguments adduced on the negative fide, In regard 
to this tedious litigation, we fhall remark, once for all, that, 
if the progrefs of f¥mptoms obferved in particular cafes, 
be indefinitely applied, without refiri€tion, to the explanation 
of an event in cafes diffimilar, in point of locality and other 
circumftances ; if uncertain and equivocal effets be rafhly 
afcribed to inadequate caufes; and if precarious contingencies 
be confirued into determinate confequences; we muft aban- 
don the plain tract of reafon and accurate enquiry, and 
involve the fubje&s of our invefligation in the labyrinth of fub- 
tlety, confufion, and error. 


16. The Delicate Embarrafiments. A Novel. Two Vols. 8v0. Pr. 
6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


Often do we find ourfelves involved in the cicumftances ex- 
preffed in the above title-page, when we would avoid condemn- 
ing with afperity, fuch books as in confcience we ought not to 
recommend to the public. : 

In this number is the little performance before us, which 
may be purchafed and perafed without farther injury than a 


trifling lofs of time and money. 


17. Hiftory of Lord Clayton and Mifs Meredith, Two Vols. y2mo. 
Pr. 6s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


The author enters his caveat againft all criticifm on the 
characters he defcribes, fuppofing that nothing refembling 
them exifts in nature. This we think unneceflary, becaufe ex- 
perience evinces, that an earl Bromley, a lord Clayton, a Mr. 
Jarvis, with every other individual reprefented, are not uncom- 
mon charaflers. It is in the conduct of the paffions afcribed 
to his perfonages that the writer is faulty. By overfiraining 
love, luff, and avarice, a medley of confufed, unnatural inc:- 

dents 
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dents are produced, which leave “upon the reader’s mind the 
difagreeable impreffion of having mifpent his time in turning 
over the pages of a filly production. 


18. Conftantia and her Daughter Julia, an Italian Hiftory; with 
@ Difcourfe on Romances, Two Vols. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Robinfon 
and Reberts. : 


From the difcourfe prefixed, fhewing the advantages of ro- 
mance over hiftory, we were induced to expeét the life of Con- 
ftantia would exhibit a faithful pi€ture of human manners, and 
the natural effets of too unreftrained indulgence of the tens 
der patlion. 

Sorry we are to acquaint our readers we meet with nothing 
befides quaint love fpeeches, rhapfodical exclamations, preter- 
natural incidents, and the very refufe and gleanings of the 
moft infipid of the numerous tribe of #rench novellifts. 


19. Ambition, An Epifile to Paoli. By the Rev. T. Tournay, 4t0. 
Pr. 2s..64. Dilly. | 


We know not whether Mr. Tournay pofleffes the mantle, 
or rather thecaflock, of the late Mr. Charles Churchill of pious 
memory; but it would appear from the laft of the following 
couplets, that the fpirit of that man of God refts upon him. 


‘ May druid notes awhile detain your ear; 
Notes which of.old to Corfica were dear, 

_ Ere by the fraud of Caledonian foes, 
The rank-grown thiftle blighted Albion’s rofe.*. 


What the author alludes to in this paflage, we are abfolutely 
at a lofs tocomprehend. For we hope that the rofe ftill blooms 
in its wonted vigour: or if it be blighted, it is certainly owing 
either to the noxious vermin of the foil in which it grows, or 
the contrivance of the Rev. Mr. Tournay, who, by the creative 
power of a poet, has conjured up a Scotch mift, to perpetrate 
what would never have been effeéted by the harmlefs thiftle, — 
But beware, Mr. Tournay, of nemo me impune laceffet. 

The magic mift which our poet has here railed, is not entirely 
difpelled for almoft four pages afterwards; but bewilders the - 
reader in fuch a manner, that he can fcarcely diftinguifh the 
Corficans from the primeval children of the earth. 


‘When earth’s primeval children ceas’d to roam, 
And fought, by wants impell’d, a fettled home; 
When the firft trace of civil life began, 

And nature’s force attraéted man to man; 
Bade them for eafe, for felf-defence, unite, 


And weave the lib’ral bonds of focial right, 
X 4 | Your 
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Your malice wrought difguis’d: at your command 
Ignoble fetters chain’d the gen’rous band; 

By you to madnefs urg’d, fome furious fon 

The charter feiz’d, and all were flaves to one. 

‘ Til-fated, gallant youths ! tho’ now your 
With rapture view the reed-crown’d villa rife; 
Tho’ now you toil, nor with that toil to ceafe, 
Enliven’d by the fongs of love, and peace; 

Tho’ ftrains of focial blifs your hours employ, 
And yeur full hearts exult with manly joy ; 
This tranfient fcene will vanifh, and your ear 
Far other founds than thofe of joy fhall hear, 
Your rural hymns no more delude the day, 
Loft in the harfher notes of dire difmay. 

* Ere long, fome haughty youth (in evil hour 

Fir'd by ambition @ a rage for pow’r) 

Will fow with art the feeds of civil ftrife, 

And wound the hand which rear’d him firft to life ;’ 
By difcord aided, make your rights his own, 

And on fair freedom’s ruins build his throne : 

Or fome fierce Nimrod form a flavith plan, 

(That mighty hunter, whofe chief prey was man) 
Impetaous rufh upon your infant ftate, 

In his full quiver bear the darts of fate, 

And, fpreading defolation from afar, 

Throw o’er your ‘peaceful cots the torch of war, 
Till, vanquifh’d by defpair, ye figh in vain 

For your loft groves, your lonefome caves again.’ 

Whether, by the J//-fated gallant youths, does the author,mean 
the primzval children, or the Corficans? we apprehend that he 
means the former; for the Corficans cannot be fuppofed, at 
prefent, to be 

Enliven’d with the fongs of love, and peace ; 
hor can it properly be faid of them, 
Tho’ ftrains of focial blifs your hours employ. 

If then he means ‘the primeval children, he returns to pro- 
phecy, in the fate of the gallant youths, what he had {poken 
of as accompliihed in the preceding paragraph.—But we are 
afterwards prefented with a more animating prophetic vifion of 
the glory of Corfica. 

‘ Then in thefe regions our aftonith’d eyes 
Shall fee new Stoas, new Lyceums rife: 

Then here the mufes fhall delight to rove, 
Here train with art their academic grove; 
Make attic myrtles their green foliage {pread, 


To form a loveewrought wreath for Pa’li’s head.’ 
May 
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May the aufpicious prediétion be foon fulfilled! may that 
glorious affertor of the liberty of his country be crowned with 
every temporal felicity! and may an occafion be. fpeedily of- 
fered to the Rev. Mr. Tournay, of favouring us with a congra- 
tulatory epiftle to Pafchal Paoli, much fuperior to that on Am- 
bition ! 
20. Remarks on the Appendix tothe Prifent State of the Nation, Sv. 
Price ts. R. Davis. 


Wehave already pointed out the advantages * which the pub- 
lic has received from our late finance difputes, which have been 
carried on by principals. This writer is fo litthe to be confidered 
in that chara&er, that he is. not even a tolerable journeyman. 
He is one of the low hacks, who thruft themfelves into a 
refpeable difpute, in hopes that the names and characters of 
the combatants may recommend him (we will not fay to 
readers, but) to buyers. There is not, from the beginning to 
the end of this pamphlet, a doubt cleared up, or a fact flated 
with precifion, The whole is the patchwork of a miferable 
hireling. 

21. ALétter tothe Right Hon. the Earl of Bilborough, on the 
prefent Situation of Affairs in -Aitmetioa, Sc. Alf an Appendix to 

a Pamphlet, intituled, ‘ The Conftitutional Right of Great Britain 

to tax the Colonies.” Svo. ¥5.6%. Kearfly. 

What we have often obferved, ‘with regard ‘to the’ modern in- 
ventions of circulating-library novels, begins to be applicable 
to the defenders of the Ameritan malécorttents, ‘by reviewing 
one of their produétions, we ‘review fifty. That ‘befsre us ‘has 
all the appearances of a vamped publication; and ‘the copious 
contents of ‘its title, affords tore ‘than a prefumption that it is 
a catchpenny. 

After having faid what is‘above, we are to add a ftrong fuf- 
picion, that the author of the Conftitutional Right of ‘the Le- 
giflature of Great Britain, to tax the Britifh Colonies in Ame-~ 
rica ¢, is no other than theauthor of the Appendix, pretending 
to anfwer ‘it, which now lies before ‘us: whether the ‘fac is fo 
or not, is of very little importance’either ‘to us or the public. 
The mainfoundation, both of the Letter: and the Appendix, réfts 
upon the fuppofition that the Britifh parliament has no original 
or radical right over the Britifh Americans ; and that the funda- 
mental patents and charters granted by the crown, without the 
concurrence, or advice of any other branch of the legiflature, 
are the fole inftruments, and ought to be the: ‘only rules’ of 
their government... He calls in a long quotation from Mr. 








* See page 109, + See Vol. xxvi. p. 384. 
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Locke, to his affiftance, according to the modern ufage of the 
fpeakers and writers againft government, which is juft as 
applicable to his fubje&t as a chapter of the Alcoran. Upon 
the whole, therefore, we fhould incur the danger of being 
thought as wrong-headed as this writer, fhould we attempt 
again to deftroy the flimfy texture of his web, which has been 
fo often, and irrefragably fwept away before. We fee, how- 
ever, that the creature is at his dirty work again. 


22. The True Conftitutional Means for putting an End to the 
Difputes between Great Britain and the American Colonies. 
Price 1s. Becket. 

This publication puts us in mind of the fage old‘lady’s ad- 
vice, to take a flea by the collar, and, in order to preferve it, 
ituff its belly with falt and pepper. The author, after a flimzy 
introduétion about the antient conftitution, and military tenures, 
drawn from fecond-hand reading, but entirely foreign to the 
difpute between us and the Americans,’ opens his budget at laft, 
and propofes a tax upon all lands poffefled by Britifh fubjects in 
America, ad valorem of their rents, to be for ever rated by the 
impofition of the land-tax in Great Britain ; fo that the fame 
aé which impofes the one, fhould impofe the other, always in 
the fame degree. 

That we may give this writer fair play, we fhall here lay 
before the reader his arguments to fupport his propofal. 

‘ In every ftate the direétive influence is confined to one 
part; and cannot, confiftently with the public fafety, be in 
different parts at the fame time ; and every Britith fubje& muft 
acknowledge that the diretive influence of the Britifh {tate re- 
mains with the Britifh legiflature, who are the only proper 
judges of what concerns the general welfare of the whole em- 
pire. It becomes every county, therefore, and every province, 
' to fubmit to the burdens impofed upon them in common with 
their fellow fubje&s for the defence of the ftate, when it ap- 
pears that thofe burdens are impofed not partially, but in a juft 
and equal proportion. But the land-tax which I have propofed, 
is in its very nature unoppreflive, and is equally well fuited to 
the pooreft, as to the richeft province of the Britith empire ; 
for, fuppofing the rents of the lands near the capital to be five 
pounds an acre, in other places five fhillings, and in others 
five pence ; it is demonftrably plain, that a tax of a fifth cr a 
tenth upon the loweft fum, is not more burdenfome than.a tax 
of the fame rate upon the higheft fum. A fifth of the loweft 
would be a penny, while a fifth of the higheft would be a 
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pound. By the very nature of government, the legiflature of 
Great Britain is the fole judge of the necefity of impofing taxes 
for the defence of the ftate ; and by -purfuing the plan I have 
propofed, it is plain they could not err in judging of the 
ability of thofe who were to pay them. From him who pof- 
feffed little, little would be required, while the rich would pay 
largely in proportion to his riches; and whatever burdens the 
Britifh legiflature laid upon the colonifts by this tax, they 
would, at the fame time, lay proportionally upon the fubjeéts in 
Great Britain.’ 

We do not, however, perceive any method laid down by 
this author, for catching the flea, and forcing it to fubmit to 
the embowelling operation. Neither do we clearly comprehend 
his mode of expreffing himfelf, when he fays, that ‘ the directive 
influence of the Britifh ftate remains with the Britifh legifta- 
ture, who are the only proper judges of what concerns the ge- 
neral welfare of the whole empire.’ We are afraid, that nei- 
ther the language, nor reafoning of this propofition will bear 
the teft; and wifh the author had clearly diftinguifhed between 
the legiflative and dire€tive powers, and between directive and 
executive powers. There is a want of precifion here, which 
calls for a more harfh term than we are willing to beftow ona 
pamphlet, that feems to be written witha very honeft goodmean- 
ing; and we with with all our hearts, that the author would be 
at fome pains to arrange his ideas according to the original prin- 
ciples of the conftitution, before he ventures again to prefent 
the public with a dofe of Conftitutional Means. 


23. Pradwal Thoughts on the Prevention and Cure of the Scurvy, 
efpecially in the Britifh Navy. By William Jervey, M. D. 
8vo. Price 25. Nourfe. ! 

Among the methods fuggefted by the author of this treatife 
for the prevention of the fcurvy in fleets, are the following: 
That the government fhould purchafe a large piece of ground 
near each dock-yard, or principal road-ftead, for the cultivation 
of vegetables for the ufe of the navy: that the Englifh fea bif- 
cuit being of a very vifcid and glutinous quality, it ought to 
be baked in the manner of the Spanifh, or Portuguefe bifcuit, 
or rufk, which is much lighter, better fired, and far more di- 
geftible than the common bifcuit; or that if fuch rufks fhould 
not keep quite fo long at fea as the bifcuit, that only one half 
of the bread fhould be of that kind: that oil fhould be ufed by 
the failors inftead of butter, and rice in the room of peafe ; as 
the former fuccedaneum neither requires the addition of fait to 
preferve it, nor degenerates fo faft into rancidity ; and the 
latter is lefs vifcid and flatulent, and of more eafy digeftion than 
peafe, 

Befides 
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Befide many fuch-hints for preventing the fcurvy, this little 
_ treatife contains feveral judicious remarks on the nature and 
cure of that diforder ; and we recommend it to the navy-fur- 
geons as a ufeful compendium on the fubjeé. 


24. Remarques Critiques fur 1 Samuel, cb. vi, ver. 19. par B. Ken-_ 
nicott, Dofeur en Théologie, Je. Bvo. Pr.is. Becket and 
De Hondt. 

The original of this piece was publifhed in the courfe of the 
laft year, and is mentioned in the XXVth volume of our Re- 
view. The prefent tranflation is faid in the title page to be fold 
at Paris, Rome, Venice, Florence, Amfterdam, Leyden, and 
the Hague. By fuch an extenfive circulation it will undoubtedly 
contribute to procure the learned author a farther encourage- 
ment from the literati, in different parts of Europe, to pro- 
fecute his grand undertaking, the collation of the Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Teftament; the utility of which is demonftrated 
in thefe critical remarks. 


25. Confiderations on the Life and Death of St. John the Baptitt. 
By George Horne, D. D. Prefident of Magdalen College, in 
Oxford. 8ve. Pr. 2s. Cadell. 

Dr. Horne informs ‘us, that he was dire&ted to the choice of 
his fubje& by the circumftances of his fituation ; that he deli-- 
vered feveral parts of this work from the pulpit, in the chapel 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, at different times, on the Nati- 
vity of St. John; and that the reader has now before him a 
complete hiltory of the Baptift, extra&ted from the evangelical 
writings, methodized according to the order in which the 
events appear to have happened, and illuftrated with fuch ob- 
fervations and reflections, as the feveral parts of it feemed to 
fuggeft, for the confirmation of faith, and the advancement of 
holinefs. 

‘It is hoped, he fays, that an attentive perufal of thefe 
pages may be of fervice to younger ftudents in theology; that, 
beholding the glories which difplay themfelves in the exalted 
character here offered to their infpection, they may be fired 
with a noble ambition to bear their teftimony to the beft of 
mafters ; and from a well-fpent retirement, come forth bright 
examples of temperance and purity, zeal and knowledge, in- 
tegrity and conftancy, to preach repentance, and proclaim 
falvation.,’ 

In this performance there are many folid and judicious re- 
marks of a pious and pra@tical nature; but few, if any, that 
are likely to engage the attention of the curious, the inquifi- 
tive, or the critical reader. 


26, Twe 
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26. Two Letters on Infant Baptifm. Letter 1. The conntAion be- 
tween Baptifm and the Kingdom of Heaven confidered. Letter Il. 
Some Remarks on Ten Letters to Mr. Johu Glas. By John 
Huddlefton. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 64, Chater. 


From thefe letters it appears, that the author was lately an 
antipedo-baptift ; but by reading Mr. Glas’s differtation in fa- 
vor of infant baptifm, anda reply to it by a gentleman at 
Glafgow, he was convinced, that the latter had per- 
verted the words of Chrift concerning “ttle children, with other 
paffages, and that the former had reprefented them in a true 
light; in fhort, that the notions which he himfelf, and others of 
his perfuafion, had entertained concerning baptifm, were ‘dans 
geroufly erroneous.’ In thefe letters he has therefore given his 
reafons, deduced from fcripture, for giving up his formér opi- 
nion, and embracing the doétrine of infant-baptifm. 


27. Family Prayers, and moral Effays, in Profe and Verfe. Bya 
Merchant. 8v0. Pr. 35. 6d. boards. Cadell. 

In an advertifement, prefixed to thefe Prayers and Effays, we are 
told, that they are in reality, what they are faid to be in the 
title page, the productions of a merchant; that the author, not 
having much leifure for ftudy, does not aim at literary reputa- 
tion; that his intention is only to put into the hands of his 
friends and others, fome things which he hopes may be fer- 
viceable to the caufe of virtue and religion. 

That thefe pieces are calculated to be ufeful in this’ view, 
will certainly be allowed. ‘The prayers are plain, rational, and 
devout, and not extended to an immoderate length, ‘The 
Effays in profe have a moral tendency, and contain fome juft 
and animated reflections. But in almoft every page there is an 
elaborate pomp of words, an affectation of elegance and wit, 
which can never be pleafing to readers of tafte and difcernment. 
The following defcription is of thiskind: __ 

‘ A fine woman of pleafure, is an angel imbruted, the pink 
of fafhion, the mirror of vanity, and vortex of mifchief, 

‘ She has a fyren’s voice, a crocodile’s tears, and a peacock’s 

ride. 

. « Like a fun-beam in the clouds, fhe is gay, fickle, and de- 
lufive; common as air, inconftant as the wind, and confuming 
as fire. 

‘ She is like a poifonous variegated flower, raifed in a hot- 
bed, and grafted on a rofe-bud. 

‘ Though fmooth asoil to the mouth, fhe is hellebore tothe 
brain, and arfenick to the bowels. 

‘ Like the infidious fpider, the extends her net, fucks to death 
unwary fugitives, and triumphs in the deftruétion of thoufands: 
. 8 * She 
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‘ She refembles a light painted frigate, without helm or bal- 
laft, with colours ftreaming, and a rotten bottom, under full 
fail to deftru€tion, where froth, ftench, and darknefs, clofe 
the fcene.’ 7 

According to this defcription a woman of pleafure is like an 
angel, a brute, a mirror, a vortex, a fyren, a crocodile,, a pea- 
cock, a fun-beam, air, wind, fire, a flower, oil, hellebore, 
arfenic, a fpider, and a frigate. But, after we have read thefe 
brilliant comparifons, we have not the leaft idea of the obje& 
defcribed—amec pes, nec caput uni reddatur forme—One fimile obli- 
terates another, and the whole leaves no more impreffion on the 
mind than a declamation of adverbs. 

The poetical effays, at the conclufion, are upon religious 
fubjeéis, and bear undoubted marks of the author’s piety and 
goodnefs of heart. The language is not contemptible, nor the 
verfification inharmonious. 


28. The Univerfal Prayer-Book, or Chriftian Affifiant: containing 
Meditations and Prayers for every Day in the Week ; a Difcourfe 
on the Nature and End of the Lord’s Supper; with Preparations 
for a worthy Reception of the Holy Sacrament, Sc. 12zmo. Pr. 
3s. Griffin. 

This publication contains a great variety of prayers, medita- 
tions, hymns, difcourfes, and other matters, which may be 
very ufeful to plain, ordinary readers. But in point of Jan- 
guage, or fentiment, it is by no means fuperior to the gene- 
tality of thofe pious manuals, which we had before in great 
abundance. 


29. An Alarmio Diffenters and Methodifis. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Johnfon 
and Payne. 

In the London Evening Poft for March 11, 1769, it was 
faid, that fomething was in agitation for reftraining the me- 
thodifts and diffenters; that no more conventicles or meetings 
were to be allowed; that all were to be confecrated chapels ; 
that the liturgy was to be read in all of them; and that their 
paftors were to be paid by a tax fimilar to a church-rate. 

Upon the appearance of this paragraph our author takes the 
alarm, and endeavours to make it appear, that a fcheme of 
' this nature would be very impolitic, dangerous, unjuftifiable, 
and unchriftian.—An idle and frivolous conteft with a fhadow. 


30. A Letter to a Young Gentleman at Oxford, intended for Holy 
Orders. Containing Jome feafonable Cautions againft Errors in 
Do&rine. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

The author premifes fome general obfervations on the power 


and danger of error. He then proceeds to give a brief hiftory 
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of the errors and detufions of former times. After which, he. 
points out the particular modes of deceit, to which he thinks, 
we are chiefly expofed in the prefent age; thefe are infidelity, 
enthufiafm, lukewarmnefs, and fuperftition. In the next 
place, he endeavours to detect fome of the principal artifices 
employed by defigning men, for bringing their errors into re- 
pute. And, laftly, he lays down fome rules for the preferva- 
tion of truth. 

Fhis writer is the author of a treatife, which he calls, A full 
Anfwer to the Effay on Spirit ; another, entitled the Catholic 
Doétrine of a Trinity proved by above an hundred fhort and 
clear Arguments, &c. They who have read thofe performances 
with fatisfaction, may poflibly find entertainment in this letter. 


31. 4 Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, on Monday, 
January 30, 1769. By the right reverend Father in God 
Charles, Lord Bifbop of St. David’s. 4r0. Pr. 6d, White. 


His lordfhip takes his text from James iv. 1. and illuftrates 
this propofition, * that all hoftile contentions, whether they 
be public or private, whether they be between parties and fac- 
tions of the fame nation, or between one nation and another, 
have their fource in the vicious lufts and paffions of men.’ 

_ This difcourfe is written in a perfpicuous and manly ftile ; 
and contains many fenfible obfervations relative to the occafion 
on which it was delivered, 


32. A Sermon, by Sidney Swinney, D. D. Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. Folio. Pr. is. Evans. 


Dr. Swinney takes for his text thefe inftruétions of John the 
Baptift to the foldiers of Judea—Do violence to no man, neither 
accufe any falfely ; and be content with your wages.—On thefe topics 
he offers fome falutary advice to the Britifh foldiers; and par- 
ticularly cautions them againft a precipitate zeal in executing the 
orders of the civil magiftrate, in cafes of popular tumult. 


33- Man a condemned Prifoner, and Chrift the Strong-hold to fave 
him: Being the fubfiance of a Sermon preached at the Affizes beld 
at Kingfton in Surry, on Thurfday, March 16, 1769. By 
H. Venn, Vicar of Huddersfield. 8v2. Pr. 6d. Dilly. 


The fubje& of this difcourfe is the univerfal depravity of 
mankind, whom the author confiders as criminals and prifon- 
ers, and their immediate deliverance out of this ftate, by turn- 
ing to Jefus Chrift.—This is one of thofe difcourfes, which 
are ufually received with fufpirious approbation at the Taber- 


nacle and the Leck. 
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34. tle occafioned by the Death of the reverend and learned 
William King, D. D. By J. Watfon, A. M. 8v0. Pr. 64, 
Davenhill. , 

In the former part of this fermon Mr; Watfon difcourfes on 
thefe words of Ifaiah— Thy God thy glory.—In the latter he givés 
a.fhort account of fome particular occurrences in the life of 
Dr. King, who was for many years an eminent Diffenting 
minifter in this city. This difcourfe is pious and dull. 


35- A Vindication of the Bini of G 3 in Anfwer to a Letter 
figued Junius; inferted inthe Public Advertifer of Saturday, 
the 1816 of March, 8vo. Price 1s, Nicol. 
This is a decent vindication of the firft minifter, and pre- 

fents us with a contraft of good fenfe, oppofed to party fpirit. 

The author writes in the charaéter of a fuperannuated well 

‘wifher to his country, but nom defenforibus iftis, ‘There is now 

no room for argument. His antagonift ufes none ; and this 

writer ought to have remembered, that there was a time when 

the good people of England thought the pillory was at onte a 

difgrace and a punifhment; but at this period, inftead of be- 

ing dreaded, it is courted by every tool of faétion. ) 

We with the author of the Vindication before us had not 
been fo profufe in his profeffions of impartiality and difinte- 
‘reftednefs, for they are now become, we had almoft faid, the 
charaéteriftics of treafon and rebellion. We fhould have likewife 
been glad, that he had not treated fo ferioufly the noted maxim, 
that she king can do yo wrong. It requires an uncommon power of 
facé to ‘keep a fteady countenance, when the demagogues of 
difaffeftion are bellowing out thofe fix monofyllables ; and-yet, 
at the fame time, complain of the king’s proteéting his mi- 

snifters, If his:majefty can do no wrong, he, undoubtedly, ~ 
is in the right in employing and patronizing the duke. of 

Grafton (for the violence of faction is fuch, that there is no 

occafion to gut names) at the head of his goyernment. 

The decency of this writer has led him into a ferious defence 
of a late aét of mercy extended to condemned criminals. The 
Critical Reviewers are as free to blame as to juftify the pro- 
ceedings of adminiftration ; and they cannot help faying that 
majefty was let down too low, by thofe who advifed that an un- 
exceptionable royal aét of humanity fheuld be apologized for in 

‘a Tondon Gazette. . We.cannot, even help-thinking, that the 
duke. of Grafton’s condu& in this, and -all other oftenfibje 
.parts of his adminiftration, has been fo unimpeachable, that 
sahy vindication of it is fo far from being neceflary, that jt 
affords only food for that rancaur, which, without fuch fuel, 
muft expire of itfelf, — 
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